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MONTALBERT. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


OSALIE  now  faw  the  beloved  pa- 
rent, whom  flie  yet  dared  not  own,  every 
day ;  and  the  difcovery  of  her  marriage 
with  Montalbert,  which  fhe  had  fo  much 
dreaded,  had  been  the  means  of  procur- 
ing her  the  knowledge  of  the  bleffing  flie 
pofleffed  in  a  mother,  who  now  fecretly 
indulged  all  the  tendernefs  of  her  heart. 
The  eldeft  Mifs  Vyvian,  now  Mrs.  Bof- 
worth,  was  ftill  at  the  family  feat  of  her 
hufband  with  her  filler,  and  her  father 
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was  gone  into  the  north  during  the  recefs 
of  parliament ;  no  impediment,  therefore* 
exifted  at  prefent  againft  Rofalie's  paffing 
almoft  all  her  time  with  Mrs.  Vyvian,  and 
fo  happy  did  this  indulgence  make  her, 
that,  had  Montalbert  been  in  England, 
fhe  would  hardly  have  had  a  wifh  left  un- 
gratified. 

It  was  now  indeed  that  fuch  a  friend 
■was  more  neceffary  to  her  than  ever,  and 
it  was  more  requifite  that  this  dear  friend 
fhould  know  (he  was  a  wife,  fince  fhe 
found  it  was  probable  fhe  mould  become 
«l  mother.  Nothing  was  more  immediately 
preffing  than  that  Montalbert  fhould  be 
informed  of  this ;  but  without  the  con- 
currence of  Mrs.  Vyvian,  and  indeed 
without  her  afliftance,  fhe  dared  not  ha- 
zard a  letter,  which,  if  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  mother,  might  be  of  the  mod 
fatal  confequence.  The  two  letters  fhe 
had  received  from  Montalbert  were  but 
too  expreffive  of  his  defpondence  and 
uneafinefs ;  and  though  he  feemed  to 
■ftifle  part  of  the  anguifh  of  his  heart  from 

tendernefs 


lendernefs  towards  his  wife,  fhe  faw  that 
the  reception  his  mother  had  given  hint 
was  far  from  having  been  pleafant,  and 
that,  while  he  yet  acknowledged  the  ne* 
ceffity  of  his  journey,  he  regretted  that 
he  had  made  it. 

But  Mrs.  Vyvian,  who  had  received1 
letters  from  her  fori,  knew  yet  more  :  fhe 
had  learned  that  one  reafon  for  the  impa- 
tience, exprefled  by  the  mother  of  Mon- 
talbert  for  his  return  to  Naples,  was,  that 
fhe  had  projected  a  marriage  for  him  with 
the  daughter  of  a  friend  of  her  own,  who 
had  lately  loft  her  hufband,  a  Roman  of 
high  rank,  and  was  now  a  very  rich  wi- 
dow. Charles  Vyvian  related  all  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  fuch  an  alliance :  on 
the  beauty  of  the  young  widow,  and  her 
predilection  in  favour  of  Montalbert,  with 
whom  fhe  had  been  acquainted  before  her 
firft  marriage,  he  dwelt  particularly ;  but 
added,  laughingly,  that  he  fuppofed  Harry 
had  left  his  heart  in  England,  for  at  pre- 
feni  he  feeuied  as  infenfible  to  the  charms 
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of  the  ladv,  as  deaf  to  the  remonftrances 
of  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Vyvian  was  extremely  diltreffed 
by  this  intelligence,  which  fhe  carefully 
avoided  communicated.  Though  fhe  loved 
Montalbert  extremely,  fhe  had  many  doubts 
whether  in  affairs  of  love  he  had  more 
honour  than  other  gay  young  men.  She 
had  reafon  formerly  to  believe  his  princi- 
ples were  very  free,  and  fhe  could  not  but 
fear,  that  he  might  confider  his  marriage 
with  Rofalie,  celebrated  as  it  had  been 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  as  an  en- 
gagement fo  little  binding,  that  he  miijht 
break  it  whenever  ambition  or  the  love  of 
variety  might  induce  him  to  it. 

The  fituation,  therefore,  of  this  beloved 
child,  more  dear  than  ever  to  her,  was  a 
dreadful  weight  on  the  fpirits  of  Mrs. 
Vyvian ;  and  fhe  now  felt  renewed,  in 
the  perfon  of  Rofalie,  all  thofe  cruel  fen- 
fations  which  had  corroded  her  own  heart, 
when,  betrayed  by  an  unhappy  pafllon  into 
great  and  dangerous  imprudence,   (he-was 
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compelled  to  undergo  all  the  meannefs  of 
concealment,  and  all  the  terrors  of  de- 
tection. The  fimilarity  of  their  deftinies 
hitherto  endeared  to  her  mother  this  lovely 
unfortunate  young  woman,  who  feemed 
too  likely  to  be  doubly  a  vi&im  ;  yet,  cir- 
cumftanced  as  (he  was  herfelf,  (lie  could 
not  protect  her  openly,  and  even  trem- 
bled every  time  fhe  reflected  that,  with 
the  return  of  the  family  of  her  hufbancl, 
the  indulgence  of  ever  feeing  Rofalie  mud 
be  refigned;  and  that  they  mud  equally 
-ftifle  their  fears  and  their  affe&ions. 

Every  day  rendered  the  fituation  of 
Rofalie  more  critical.  Though  Mrs.  Lef- 
fmgton  feemed,  as  if  by  a  tacit  agreement 
with  Mrs.  Vy  vian,  not  to  notice  the  pre- 
ference Rofalie  fo  evidently  gave  to  the 
latter,  and  to  fufFer  her  to  a£t  as  fhe 
pleafed,  others,  who  ftill  fuppofed  her  a 
member  of  the  Leffington  family,  could 
not  be  but  furprifed  at  her  affociating 
fo  little  with  them,  nor  help  remarking, 
that  whenever  they  dd  fee  her  among 
themy  ther,e    was    fomething   peculiar   in 
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her  manner  and  appearance.  The  men, 
who  had  admired  her  beauty,  but  who 
had  been  repulfed  by  her  coldnefs,  now 
discovered,  as  they  always  do  on  fuch 
occafions,  that  the  poor  girl  was  in  love ; 
and  while  the  elder  ladies  thought  her 
proud,  conceited,  and  full  of  airs,  fome 
of  the  younger  entirely  agreed  with  them, 
while  others,  more  candid  or  more  fen- 
fible,  pitied  her  on  the  fuppofition  tha,t 
fhe  had  an  "  unhappy  attachment;"  or, 
as  the  damfels  of  lower  rank  would  have 
exprefled  it,  «'  that  fhe  was  croffed  io 
love." 

Mrs.  Vyvian  was  too  deeply  interefted 
to  have  a  moment's  tranquillity ;  an$ 
when  the  hour  of  Mrs.  Bofworth's  return 
approached,  this  anxiety  became  more  and 
more  infupportable :  and  it  was  certain  that 
health  fo  delicate  could  not  long  refill  fuch 
painful  folicitude. 

After  long  deliberation  and  confulting 
with  the  Abbe  Hayward,  who  had  long 
been  aware  of  who  Rofalie  really  was, 
Mrs.  Vyvian  determined  to  write  to  Mo,n- 
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talbert  with  the  fame  precautions  as  thofs 
Rofalie  ufed  by  his  directions.  This  fh« 
executed,  not  without  finding  it  the  molt 
difficult  and  painful  talk  (he  had  ever  un- 
dertaken. To  avow  the  diflimulation  of 
her  whole  life  to  her  nephew,  to  explain 
to  him  circumftances  of  which  fhe  knew 
he  mult  be  entirely  ignorant,  words  were 
not  eaftly  found.  At  length,  however, 
the  letter  was  written  and  fent  off,  and 
fhe  returned  once  more  to  her  long  and 
penfive  conferences  with  the  object  of  it, 
with  whom  alfo  a  talk  yet  remained  quite 
as  diftreffing  to  her. 

This  was  to  tell  Rofalie  to  whom  (he 
owed  her  birth ;  to  give  a  relation  of  cir-p. 
cumftances  which  fhe  knew  muft  appear 
very  ftrange  to  her.  Mrs.  Vyvian  faw  her 
often  look  as  if  fhe  at  once  dreaded  and 
expected  this  explanation  ;  but  never  yet 
had  fhe  acquired  courage  to  begin  the 
converfation,  and  Rofalie  was  too  timid 
to  make  any  inquiries  that  led  to  it. 

But  Mrs.  Bofworth  and  Mifs  Vyvian 
would  now  return  in  a  fhort   time,  and 
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then  the  mother  and  daughter  mull  no 
longer  indulge  themfelves  with  being  to- 
gether for  whole  days  as  they  were  now — 
a  heavy  prefentment  of  future  evil,  to 
which  the  former  was  too  apt  to  yield, 
told  her,  that  if  the  prefent  time  was  loft, 
future  opportunities  might  be  wanting. — 
The  next  morning,  therefore,  after  having 
made  her  refolution,  fhe  put  it  into  exe- 
cution. 

Rofalie,  whom  fhe  had  defired  to  come 
early,  was  feated  at  work  by  her  bed-fide, 
for  flie  was  too  much  indifpofed  to  leave 
it ;  when  Mrs.  Vyvian,  opening  a  little 
cafket  which  fhe  had  previoufly  placed 
near  her  pillow,  put  into  the  hands  of  Ro- 
falie a  miniature  pifture,  and,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  faid,   "  It  is  the  likenefs  of — 

your 'father  !  " It  reprefented  a  man  of 

two  or  three  and  twenty  :  the  countenance 
expreffed  underftanding  and  vivacity  of 
fentiment,  and  the  whole  figure  was  re- 
markably handfome.  Rofalie  gazed  on  it 
in  filence,  and  with  fenfations  that  cannot 
be  defcribed.     "  Do  you  fee  no  refem- 
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blance,  rav  Rofalie,  (faid  Mrs.  Vyviarr), 
to  a  face  you  know  ?— Ah !  do  you  not 
trace   in   thefe   features    the   likenefs  yoi> 

bear  to ? — Believe  me,  my 

child,  (continued  (he,  unable  to  reftrain 
her  tears),  this  morning  is  the  firft  time 
for  many  years  that  I  have  allowed  myfelf 
to  look  at  that  piclure,  and  now  I  refign 
it  for  ever — take  it,  my  dear  girl,  and 
may  you  not  referable  him  in  fortune  a3 
in  features." 

"  Does  my  father  yet  live,  Madam  ?  '* 
Rofalie  would  have  faid,  but  fhe  could 
not  articulate  the  fentence  :  her  mother, 
however,  underftood  her.  "  He  does,  (re- 
plied fhe),  but  not  in  England — I  fhall 
never  fee  him  more — nor  am  I  guilty  or 
wretched  enough  to  wifh  it. — Never  have 
thefe  eyes  beheld  him  fince  that  fatal  hour 
when  I  was  compelled  to  give  to  another 
the  hand  which  was  his  in  the  fight  of 
God;  but,  though  my  hand  was  not  at 
ray  own  difpofal,  never  has  it  acknow- 
ledged  any  fovereign   but   him  to  whom 
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my  firft  vows  were  given  :  yet  I  very  fin- 
cerely  tried,  when  under  the  cruel  ne-> 
ceffity  of  giving  myfelf  to  Mr.  Vyvian,  to 
fulfil  the  duties  that  were  impofed  upon 
me.  He  knew  that  I  was  compelled  to 
marry  him — he  was  indelicate  and  felfifli 
enough  to  confider  only  the  convenience 
of  my  fortune,  and  a  perfon,  which  was 
then  an  object  to  a  man,  licentious  and 
diffolute  as  he  was :  yet  I  think  he  never 
has  had  any  juft  reafon  to  complain  of  my 
conduct  fince  I  have  borne  the  name  of 
his  wife.  He  knew  I  neither  did  nor  ever 
could  love  him — for  I  told  him  fo  when 
I  married  him.  He  was  contented  to 
poffefs  my  fortune  and  my  perfon — my 
heart  he  never  thought  worth  the  experi- 
ment that  fome  men  would  have  made  to 
have  gained  it."  A  deep  figh  and  a  long 
paufe,   which    Rofalie   did  not   interrupt, 

now  followed. 

In  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Vyvian  feemed 
to  have  regained  her  refolution,  and  thus 
proceeded  I"    ■  - 

<<  You 
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<x  You  mould  have  an  idea  of  what 
fort  of  a  man,  my  father,  Mr.  Montalbert, 
was,  before  you  can  imagine  how  I  was 
fituated.  I  do  not  believe  you  know  more 
than  his  name  ;  for  Mrs.  Leflington  was 
probably   cautious   of  entering    into  any 

part  of   my  unfortunate  hiftory. Mr. 

Montalbert  then,  my  father,  was  the  elder 
-brother  of  a  family,  which,  from  its  name, 
was  evidently  of  Norman  extraction — a 
boaft  that  is  generally  deemed  a  fufficient 
ground  for  the  pride  of  anceftry  in  Eng- 
land. The  Montalberts,  however,  could 
carry  their  genealogy  much  farther,  and 
were  content  to  begin  it  only  among  the 
Emperors  of  the  Eaft.  As  Englifh  Peers, 
they  adhered  to  the  unfortunate  James  the 
Second,  were  banifhed  with  him,  and  loft 
their  property,  their  title,  and  their  rights 
as  Britifh  fubjects.  My  father,  being 
much  connected  with  noble  familes  more 
fortunate,  had  intereft  enough  to  obtain 
reftitution  of  a  fmall  part  indeed  of  the 
great  fortunes  of  his  family,  but  fufficient 
to  give  him  once  more  a  footing  in  Eng- 
B  6  land, 
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land,  where  he  was  happy  enough  to  marry 
one  of  its  richeft  heireffes.  My  mother, 
who  was  the  only  offspring  of  an  alliance 
between  two  noble  houfes,  inherited  all 
their  poffeffions,  and  gave  them  and  her- 
felf  to  my  father,  in  defpite  of  the  oppo- 
fition  of  fuch  of  her  family  as  pretended 
to  any  right  of  giving  their  opinion  ;  for 
her  father  and  mother  being  dead,  there 
were  only  uncles  or  coufins  whofe  diffent 
could  not  prevent  her  following  her  own 
inclinations. 

"  This  great  property  was  divided  be- 
tween me  and  my  brother,  the  father  of 
Montalbert,  your  hufband,  but  not  equally  j. 
for  he  had  of  courfe  the  greateft  fhare. 
The  noble  caftle  and  the  eftates,  belonging 
to  it  in  the  north,  are  the  principal  part 
of  what  remains  to  him  in  England;  for 
having  early  formed  connexions  upon  the 
continent,  he  never  loved  or  lived  long 
in  England :  his  life  was  not  long,  for  he 
died  foon  after  the  birth  of  your  hufband; 
fo  foon,  indeed,  that  he  had  neglecled  to 
make  for  him  the  provifion  he  ought  to 

have 
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have  made,  and,  by  a  prior  will,  Harry 
Montalbert  was  left  almoft  entirely  de- 
pendent on  his  mother. 

"  In  confequence  of  the  long  abfences, 
and  afterwards  of  the  early  death  of  my 
brother,  I  came  to  be  confidered  by  my 
father  as  an  only  child.  Diffatisfied  with 
a  world,  which  he  had,  from  perfonal  in- 
firmities, no  longer  the  power  of  enjoying, 
he  retired  to  Hohnwood  when  I  was  about 
fifteen,  and,  from  that  time,  you  may  ima- 
gine my  life  was  very  reclufe,  for  then 
the  country  around  it  was  lefs  inhabited, 
and  the  roads  lefs  paffable  than  they  are 
now. 

"  Harfli  as  my  father  was,  I  loved  him. 
very  tenderly,  and  therefore  did  not  mur- 
mur at  the  confinement  thus  impofed  upon 
me  at  a  time  of  life  when  other  young 
women  enter  the  world  and  enjoy  its- 
pleafures :  nor' did  the  fatigues  of  con- 
ftant  attendance  in  a  fick  chamber,  and 
continuing  to  read  fome times  for  half  the 
night,  for  a  moment  deter  me  from  doing 

my 
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■ny  duty,  or  for  a  moment  induce  me  to 
repine. 

"  I  have  fince  thought,  Rofalie,  that 
this  period,  with  all  its  little  hardlhips  and 
inconveniences,  Mas  the  happieft  of  my 
ife. — My  friend  Mrs.  Leffington,  though 
then  married,  and  fome  years  older  than 
Tie,  was  ftill  often  my  companion,  and 
[hared  a  tafk  which  without  her  I  could 
not  have  executed  fo  well.  Whenever  I 
was  releafed  from  the  chamber  of  my 
Ftiffering  parent,  I  faw  around  me  fcenes 
of  nature,  which  feemed  to  put  on  new 
beauties  as  if  to  reward  me  for  my  per- 
feverancc  in  painful  duties;  and  if  I  tafted 
not  of  pleafures  which  are  accounted  hap- 
pinefs  by  very  young  women,  I  was  at 
leaft  content.  Thus,  without  much  va- 
riation, paITed  more  than  three  years  of 
my  life. 

"  My  father  had  a  relation  in  Ireland, 
whofe  anceftors  having  fuffered  in  the  fame 
caufe  as  that  in  which  the  M©ntalberts  had 
ioft  their  property,  had  not  been  fo  for- 
tunate 
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tun  ate  in  re-eftablifhing  their  affairs ;  but 
their  defcendant  was,  with  a  numerous 
family,  obliged  to  live  on  a  very  fmall 
eftate,  and  in  great  obfcurity  in  the  north 
of  Ireland. 

"  One  of  the  fons,  however,  having 
been  fent  young  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  had 
done  fo  well,  that  he  wrote  to  have 
two  of  his  three  brothers  follow  him,  in- 
forming his  father,  that  though  he  could 
not  make  remittances  for  the  purpofe 
of  fitting  them  out,  he  was  fure  when 
they  arrived  there  of  getting  them  into 
fituations  nearly  as  advantageous  as  his 
own. 

"  In  confequence  of  this,  their  father 
fent  his  third  and  fourth  fons  to  England, 
to  folicit  among  their  friends  and  their 
relations  the  means  of  equipping  them  in 
fuch  a  way  as  might  enable  them  to  avail 
themfelves  of  thefe  advantageous  prof- 
peels.  The  eldeft  of  the  two  foon  found 
fufHcient  affiftance  in  London,  and  de- 
parted;   but   the    younger    having    been 

feized 
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feized  with  a  violent  fit  of  illnefs  irt 
London,  w  as  under  the  neceffity  of 
feeing  the  Ldl  ihip  of  the  fealoi  fail 
without  him,  and  at  the  invitation  of 
my  father,  who  had  taken  moil  _of  the 
expencc  of  his  equipment  upon  him- 
felf,  he  came  down  to  H.'lmwood  to  re- 
cover his  health,  while  he  waited  for 
an  opportunity  of  following  his  brother, 
which  was  not  likely  to  offer  for  fome 
months. 

"  Ormfby  was  about  one  and  twenty 
when  he  was  thus  received  into  the  hoiifc 
of  my  father,  who  foon  learned  to  confider 
him  as  a  fon  ;  becoming  fo  attached  to 
him,  that  he  was  not  eafy  in  his  ab- 
fence. 

"  Even  at  this  diftance  of  time,  I  refic6t 
with  wonder  on  the  carelelfnefs  with  which 
my  father  fuffered  two  very  young  people 
to  be  continually  together,  without  ap- 
pearing to  think  of  the  probability  there 
was  that  they  might  form  an  attachment 
to    each  other.     It   is   true   that   I    have 

myfelf 
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myfelf  difcovered  inattention  of  the  fame 
fort  in  regard  to  you  and  Montalbert; 
but  befides  the  prepofleflion  of  your 
predilection  in  favour  of  Vyvian,  with 
which  my  mind  was  diffracted,  the 
character  of  Mont.dbert  was  fo  different 
from  that  of  Ormfby,  that  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  tlere  was  equal  hazard 
in  your  being  continually  in  his  com- 
pany."  

Mrs.  Vyvian  now  feemed  to  be  fo  much 
fatigued,  and  to  be  fo  little  able  to  con- 
tinue a  narrative  fo  affe£iing  to  her  fpirks, 
that  Rofalie  entreated  her  to  forbear  con- 
cluding it  till  flie  was  lefs  likely  to  fuffer 
by  dwelling  on  fcenes  which  it  gave  her 
fo  much  pain  to  recal ;  but  the  probabi- 
lity that  their  long  and  private  conferences 
might  be  lefs  frequent  when  they  were 
continually  liable  to  be  broken  in  upon 
by  Mrs.  Bofworth  and  her  filler,  and 
the  neceffky  there  was  that  Rofalie  Cbould 
know  the  circumftances  of  her  birth, 
and  what  were  Mrs.  Vyvian's  wifhes  as  to 
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her  future  conduct,  determined  her,  to 
exert  herfelf  to  the  utmoft  of  her  power, 
to  conclude  all  fhe  had  to  relate — the 
fmgular  circumftances  of  her  former 
life. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XI V. 


I 


N  the  evening  Mrs.  Vyvian  found  her- 
felf  able  to  proceed,  and  thus  continued 
her  narrative : 

"  My  friend  Mrs.  Leffington,  who  had 
now  a  family  of  children,  was  no  longer 
at  liberty  to  give  me  fo  much  of  her  time 
as  fhe  had  hitherto  done  ;  but,  at  this  pe- 
riod, the  living  of  Mayfield,  which  was  in 
my  father's  gift,  becoming  vacant,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  it  for  her 
hufband,  and  had  the  comfort  of  feeing 
her  fettled  within  four  miles  of  Holm- 
wood. 

"  Greatly,  indeed,   had  I   need  of  the 

prudence  and  ftcadinefs  of  a  friend 

Imagine,  my  Rofalie,  how  I  was  at  this 
time  fituated.  Ormfby,  though  he  lived 
fo  much  with  me,  was  yet  fo  fenfible  of 

the 
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the  diftance  fortune  bad  placed  between 
us,  that  for  many  months  after  he  became 
an  inmate  in  our  houfe  he  never  bre-vh- 
ed  the  moll  diftant  expreffion  of  his  af- 
fection; yet,  young  as  I  was,  \  could  not 
miftake  the  meaning  of  his  looks,  and 
thofe  filent  attentions  he  inceffantly  pai'd 
me.  He  feemed — ah!  he  was — too  artlefs 
to  difguife  entirely  his  fentiments ;  but 
the  ineffectual  ftruggle  he  made  to  do  fo 
was  a  fpe&acle  infinitely  more  dangerous 
for  me  than  the  warmed  profeffions  could 
have  been  :  he  had  even  the  generofity  to 
avoid  me  for  forrie  time,  and,  as  if  by  tacit 
confent,  we  met  only  in  my  father's  room, 
where  he  now  almoft  always  fupplied  my 
place,  and  fat  whole  days,  and  often  whole 
nights,  with  a  tendernefs  and  patience  that, 
in  my  opinion,  overpaid  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude which  he  owed  him.  L'ut  fonie- 
times,  when  my  father's  old  fervant  was 
able  to  give  that  attendance  for  which  he 
was  often  difqualified  by  illnefs,  (')rmfby 
was  unexpectedly  releafed  ;  and  it  was  at 
one  of  thefe  periods  that  the  explanation  was 

brought 
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brought  on,  which  afterwards  coft  me  fo 
dear. 

"  My  father  had  been  extremely  ill  for 
many  days.  It  was  fpring,  a  feafon  that 
always  brought  on  the  mod  painful  pa- 
roxyfms  of  the  gout :  his  old  fervant, 
hardly  lefs  a  victim  to  this  difeafe  than 
h.imfelf,  had  been  laid  up,  and  Ormfby 
had  been  my  father's  attendant  for  ten 
days,  almoft  without  taking  off  his  clothes, 
and  certainly  without  having  had  any  in- 
terval of  reft. 

"  Barford,  my  father's  fervant,  having 
a  little  recovered,  came  down  to  his  re- 
lief, for  no  other  perfon  was  fuffered  to 
enter  the  room  but  Ormfby,  myfelf,  and 
this  man. 

"  As  at  this  time  Ormfby  was  fo  much 
fatigued,  that  he  could  hardly  fupport 
himfelf,  he  haftened  to  procure  what  re- 
frefliment  a  change  of  clothes  afforded, 
and  then  to  relieve  a  violent  head-ache, 
the  effeft  of  want  of  fleep,   he  wandered 


into  the  garden    for   the  air. 


You 
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You  remember,  Rofalie,  the  temple  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue  of  ftone  pines— 
thither  I  have  often  went  with  my  work, 
or  with  a  book,  when  I  was  alone ;  be- 
hind it  is,  you  recollect,  a  copfe,  which 
at  the  feafon  of  the  year  now  prefent,  for 
it  was  the  middle  of  May,  echoed  with 
the  mufic  of  innumerable  birds.  Every' 
objeft  breathed  of  peace  and  beauty ; 
and  as  my  heart  had  long  fince  learned  to 
affociate  the  idea  of  Ormfby  with  every 
fcene  that  gave  me  pleafure,  I  was  medi- 
tating on  future  poffibilities  of  happinefs, ' 
when  the  object,  of  my  dangerous  contem- 
plations fuddenly  appeared  coming  towards 
the  place  where  I  fat. 

"  To  the  lively  interefc  he  always  in* 
foired  was  now  added,  that  which  arofe 
irom  the  fatigue  he  had  evidently  un- 
dergone. He  was  pale  and  his  eyes  were 
heavy  for  want  of  reft.  I  faw  him  with 
a  flow  and  languid  ftep  afcend  the  little 
turf  hill  on  which  the  temple  is  fituated  : 
I  could  not  have  efcaped  from  it  without 

his 
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his  feeing  me,  if  I  had  wifhed  to  have 
done  fo  ;  but,  in  truth,  I  had  no  defire 
to  fly  from  him  j  and  though  I  trembled 
as  he  approached  me,  it  was  with  a  fort 
of  delightful  apprehenfion,  for  I  fancied 
he  would  now  fpeak  to  me,  if  not  in  direct 
terms — yet  in  fuch  as  would  leave  me  no 
longer  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  fentiments: 
yet  while  I  wifhed  this,  I  dreaded  it  *  and 
when  he  entered  the  place  where  I  fat,  I 
know  not  which  of  us  appeared  the  mofl 
confufed.  He  had  long  fludioufly  avoid- 
ed me,  and  certainly  did  not  now  expect 
to  meet  me ;  but  as  he  knew  I  had  feen 
him,  and  perhaps  had  not  refolution  enough 
to  deny  himfelf  the  unexpe&ed  opportu- 
nity of  fpeaking  to  me,  he  came  into  that 
wing  of  the  temple,  and,  after  the  common 
falutation  of  the  morning,  fat  down  near 
me. 

"  I  inquired  after  my  father,  though  it 
was  not  an  hour  fince  I  had  been  in  the 
room  ;  but  it  gave  me  occafion  to  fay, 
though  in  a  faltering  voice,  how  much  I 
was  obliged  to  Ormfby  for  his  conftant  at- 
tendance. 
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tendance.  I  had  not  concluded  die  fen- 
tence,  when  he  faid,  '  Obligations,  Mifs 
Montalbert  ! — furely  all  obligations  are 
mine ;  but  were  it  otherwife,  were  not 
your  father  my  beft  friend—that  he  is  your 
father  would  be  enough  to  induce  me  to 
make  any  facrifices  :  there  is  happinefs  in 
being  able  to  ferve  him  as  my  benefactor  ; 
but  there  is  fomething  more  than  happinefs 
in  thinking  that,  in  attending  on  the  re- 
fpe&able  parent  of  Mifs  Montalbert,  I 
fave  her  from  one  hour's  fatigue,  or  mi- 
tigate to  her  one  hour  of  anxiety.' 

"  I  will  not  relate  the  fequel  of  our 
converfation  before  it  ended :  Ormfby, 
while  he  accufed  himfelf  at  once  of  pre- 
emption and  ingratitude,  profeffed  for  me 
the  mod  violent,  though  hopelefs,  paffion. 
He  favv  too  evidently,  that  if  it  depended 
on  me  it  would  not  be  hopelefs  :  already 
my  heart  had  faid  to  me  much  more  than 
Ormfby,  even  in  making  this  declaration, 
dared  to  intimate.  It  had  whifpered  that 
my  father's  partiality  for  him  might  very 
probably  conquer  the   objections  that  his 

total 
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total  want  of  fortune  might  raife.  I  had 
fancied  that  it  was  impoffible  my  father 
could  leave  us  fo  much  together,  unlefs 
he  meant  to  give  a  tacit  confent  to  an 
affeclion  which  was  fo  likely  to  arife  be- 
tween two  young  perfons.  I  had  ima- 
gined, that,  finding  us  both  neceflary  to 
his  comfort,  he  intended  to  unite  us  :  my 
fortune  rnuft  be  fuch  as,  I  fuppofed,  made 
any  confideration  as  to  that  of  my  lover 
entirely  needlefs. — Alas !  how  little  is  the 
inexperienced  mind  of  youth  capable  of 
judging  of  thofe  motives  that  influence 
men  in  advanced  life.  Though  my  father 
was  retired  from  the  world,  he  had  not 
loft  in  retirement  the  paffions  that  influ- 
ence the  men  of  that  world  :  on  the  con- 
trary, living  where  he  was  the  lord  of 
many  miles,  where  none,  either  in  his 
houfe  or  aroun>d  it,  ever  difputed  his  will, 
he  had,  like  a  defpot,  entirely  forgotten 
that  others  had  any  will  at  all.  Of  a  mar- 
riage of  love  he  had  no  idea  ;  nor  did  it 
ever  occur  to  him,  as  a  thing  poffible,  that 
a  dependent  relation,  who  was  indebted  to 
Vol.  II.  c  his 
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bis  bounty  for  a  fubfiflence,  could  dare  to 
lift  his  eyes  to  a  daughter  of  the  houfe  of 
Montalbert,  for  whom,  though  he  had  never 
yet  hinted  at  them,  my  father  had  very  dif- 
ferent views. 

<*   But  love,    too  apt   to   liften    to  the 
voice  of  hope,  fuffered  us  not  to  fee  the 
mifery  we  were  laying  up  for  ourfelves; 
and  even   amidft-  the  reproaches  Ormfby 
often  made  himfelf,  for  what   he  termed 
treachery   and   ingratitude,    the   flattering 
Millions  into  which  we  were  betrayed  by 
youthful  inexperience,    not  only  quieted 
thefe  alarms  of  confcience,   but  made  us 
liften  with  fomething  bordering  on  refent- 
ment  to  the  remonftrances  of  my  friend, 
Mrs.  Leffington,  who  took  every  occafion 
of  reprefenting  the  danger  of  my  indulging 
my   predilection  for  Ormfby.     I    endea- 
voured to  perfuade  her,    as   I    had  per- 
fuaded  myfelf,  that  I   fhould  one  day  be- 
come his  wife,  with  the  permiffion  of  my 
father.     Mrs.  Leffington,    who   undoubt- 
edly   knew   the   world    and    my    father's 
temper  much  better  than  I  did,  left  no- 
thing 
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thing  unfaid  that  was  likely  to  convince 
me  of  this  dangerous  error :  fhe  even 
threatened  to  inform  my  father  of  the. 
truth,  unlefs  I  endeavoured  to  conquer 
this  fatal  prepofTeffion ;  and  fhe  affured 
me  if  fhe  did,  the  confequence  would  be 
the  immediate  difgrace  and  difmiffion  of 
Ormfby.  This  menace,  which  I  knew  fhe 
would  never  execute,  had  an  effect  exaclly 
oppofite  to  that  which  fhe  intended.  The 
idea  of  Ormfby,  driven  from  the  houfe, 
fuffering  poverty  and  mortification,  and 
abandoned  by  the  world  only  for  his  at- 
tachment to  me,  endeared  him  to  me  in- 
finitely more  than  he  would  have  been, 
had  I  feen  him  furrounded  with  affluence 
and  profperity.  Nothing  is  fo  dangerous 
as  pity  ;  and  my  friend,  in  attempting  to 
fave  me,  haflened  my  ruin  by  exciting 
it. 

* "  I  cannot,  Rofalie,  trace  the  progrefs 

of  this  fatal  paffion.     My  confeffor,    who 

alone   might    have  checked   its    progrefs, 

was  furely  carelefs  of  his  charge,  or  was 

c  2  poffibly 
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poffibly  become  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  a  family  he  was  foon  on  the  point  of 
quitting.  He  went  to  Rome  exactly  at 
the  time  when  he  might  perhaps  have 
faved  me,  and  it  was  fome  time  before  he 
was  replaced  by  Mr.  Hayward. 

!c  During  that  interval,  as  Mrs.  Leffi'ng- 
ton  was  gone  into  the  weft  on  a  vifit  to 
her  hufband's  relations,  Ormfby  was  more 
than  ever  alone  with  me.  Everv  hour, 
indeed,  in  which  the  attendance  of  the 
one  or  the  other  was  not  neceffary  in  my 
father's  room,  we  paffed  together.  From 
an  habit  of  indulging  myfelf  in  the  illufive 
hope  that  I  might  one  day  be  his  wife,  I 
infenfibly  learned  to  confider  myfelf  al- 
ready fo  in  the  fight  of  Heaven 

Ormfby  was  young  and  paffionate  :  he  was 
not  an  artful  feducer  ;  but  I  had  no  mo. 
ther,  I  had  no  friend,  and  thofe  who  can- 
didly refleft  on  my  fituation  will  furely 
companionate,  though  they  may  not  per- 
haps acquit  me. 

"   How  foon,  alas !   was  this  deviation 
from  reftitude  and  honour  feverely  and  bit- 
terly 
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terlypuniflied.   Though  my  father  had  beer* 
wilfully  blind  or  ft  ran  gel  y  negligent,  the 
fervants,  and  from  them  the  neighbours,  faw 
enough  to  make  them  fufpecVmore.     We 
had  little  or  no  communication  with  the 
gentlemen's    families  around  us,    divided 
from  them  as  we   were  by  the  difference' 
of  religion,   habits,   and  connexions ;    but 
in  ours,  as  in  every  other  neighbourhood, 
there  were  officious  and  impertinent  peo- 
ple, whofe  greater!  pleafure  was  to  inquire 
mto  the  affairs  of  others,   and  difturb  as 
much  as  was  in  their  power  the  peace  of 
families.     The  country  town  adjoining  to 
Holmwood  produced  at  that  time,  as  in- 
deed it  has  done  fince,  but  too  many  of 
this    defcription.  —  I,   who   hardly    knew 
that  fuch   perfons  exifted,   was,  however, 
-marked  out  for   the  vi£Hm  of  their  ma- 
lignity ;    and,   as  if  the  terrors  that  now 
ineeffantly  befet  me  were  infufficient,  for 
I  found  myfelf  likely  to  become  a  mother, 
one  of  thefe  officious  fiends  completed,  or 
rather  accelerated,    the   evil  deftiny  that 
hung  over  me. 

c  3  «  While 
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"  While  I  waited  with  agonifing  im- 
patience thf.  return  of  Mrs.  Lelfington, 
whofe  counfel  was  fo  necefiary  in  my  pre- 
fent  alarming  fituation,  Ormfby,  more 
wretched  than  I  was,  attempted  to  (both 
and  confole  me,  and  I  was  infenfible  of 
any  other  comfort  than  what  I  derived 
from  weeping  in  his  arms.  Little  dream- 
ing of  the  ftorm  that  was  ready  to  burft 
upon  us,  I  fought  him  as  ufual  one  morn- 
ing in  the  plantation,  where  we  were  ac- 
cuftomed,  as  it  was  yet  early  autumn,  to 
meet  in  a  morning  before  either  the  fa- 
mily were  likely  to  interrupt  us,  and  before 
♦  my  father  demanded  either  his  attendance 
©r  mine — I  found  him  not ;.  fuppofing  it 
earlier  than  I  had  believed,  I  traverfed 
for  fome  time  the  walks  of  the  wood  with- 
out uneafinefs — but  at  length  his  abfence 
Fyrprifed  and  then  alarmed  me.  I  return- 
ed flowly  towards  the  houfe,  more  and 
more  amazed  that  Ormfby  did  not  appear — 
I  met  the  under  gardener,  and,  without 
any  precife  defign,  I  afked  him  fome  tri- 
fling queflion — the  man,inflead  of  anfwer- 


ing» 
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ins,  looked  at  me  with  a  countenance  ex- 
preffive  of  terror  and  furprifej  then,  with- 
out anfwering,  hurried  away  ;  while  J,. 
dreading  I  knew  not  what,  quickened  my 
Heps  towards  the  houfe,  and  was  met  in 
the  lawn  that  immediately  furrounded  it 
by  my  own  maid,  a  young  woman  who* 
had  been  lately  fent  to  me  from  France 
by  a  friend,  and  who  was  already  much 
attached  to  me.  Her  countenance  flartled 
me  infinitely  more  than  that  of  the  man  I 
had  juft  pafled — I  haftily  inquired  what 
was  the  matter? — Helene  attempted  to  ut- 
ter a  few  words  in  French,  but  her  voice 
failed'  her,  and,  feizing  my  hands,  me 
looked  at  me  with  fuch  an  expreffion  of 
terror  and  anguifh,  that  the  only  idea  it 
conveyed  was  the  death  of  my  father : 
before  my  incoherent  and  breathlefe  in- 
quiries, or  her  attempts  to  anfwer  them 
fucceeded,  my  father's  old  butler  came 
out,  and,  though  he  feemed  equally  terri- 
fied, he  had  juft  command  enough  of  him- 
felf  to  tell  me  that  I  mull  immediately 
c  4  attend 
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attend  his  matter;  without  having  any 
diftinft  notion  of  the  caufe  for  which  I 
was  thus  unexpectedly  fummoned,  I  obey- 
ed in  fuch  confufion  of  mind  that  I  know 
not  how  I  reached  the  room. 

"  My  father  was  not  as  ufual  at  fo  early 
an  hour  in  his  bed,  but  fitting  in  a  chair — 
I  faw  that  fome thing  had  greatly  difturbed 
him,  and  my  guilty  coofcience  whifpered 
me  that  our  fatal  fecret  was  difcovered. . . . 
Trembling,  fo  that  I  could  not  move  acrofis 
the  room  without  the  afliftance  of  Helene, 
I  at  length  approached  the  place.  My 
father's  eyes  were  fternly  fixed  on  my 
face ;  his  lips  quivered,  and  his  voice 
faltered,  while  he  reached  his  hand  to- 
wards me,  and  gave  me  a  letter  he  held 
in  it. 

'  Read  that — (faid  he  fternly) — read 
h — and  hear  me  for  the  firft  and  the  lad 
time  I  fhall  ever  fpeak  again  on  fo  hateful 
a  fubjeft.  If  I  thought  you  capable  of 
any  part  of  the  folly,  the  infamy,  which 
this    letter   attaches   to   your  conduct,    I 

would 
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would  not  hold  even  this  parley  with 
you — but  I  will  not  think  it ;  though  I 
feverely  arraign  myfelf  for  my  inattention, 
yet  I  know  that  a  daughter  of  mine  would 
not  dare  to  encourage  any  man  without 
my  approbation ;  (till  lefs,  is  it  poflible 
that  Rofalie  Montalbert  mould  think  of  a 
boy,  who,  though  diftantly  my  relation, 
and  therefore  a  gentleman,  is  a  beggar. . . . 
He  is  gone — you  will  fee  him  no  more.' 

"  I  heard,  indeed,  no  more — for  my 
fenfes  forfook  me,  and  I  efcaped  from  the 
rage  and  reproaches  of  my  father ;  nor 
was  I  awakened  from  this  trance  till  I 
found  myfelf  on  my  bed,  with  Helene 
weeping  by  me. — *  What  has  happened  to 
me,  Helene  ?'  faid  I ;  for  at  that  moment 
my  recolleftion  was  confufed,  and,  though 
I  had  the  impreflion  of  fomething  very 
dreadful  on  my  mind,  I  remembered  no 
more  than  that  fome  dreadful  evil  had  be- 
fallen  Ormfby.     Helene  could  only  an- 

fwer  by  tears  and  fobs- 1   raifed  myfelf 

in  my  bed — *  Tell  me,  (faid  I),  my  dear 
c  5  friend, 
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friend,  what  did  my  father  mean  ?—  what 
is  become  of  Ormfby  ? ' 

«  Ah  !  dear  young  lady,  (replied  He- 
lene),  what  would  become  of  you,  what 
would  become  of  us  all,  if  our  mailer 
knew  the  truth,  which  now  he  will  not 
allow  himfelf  only  to  fufpeft. — Oh  !  he  is 
fo  paffionate,  he  is  fo  terrible,  when  he  is 
angry,  that  I  believe,  upon  my  honour, 
he  would  deftroy  us  all.' 

c  I  wifh  he  would  deftroy  me,  Helene, 
(faid  I,  fighing  deeply) ;  but,  unlefs  you 
now  intend  to  fuffer  me  to  die  before  you, 
tell  me,  I  conjure  you  to  tell  me,  what 
my  father  meant  by  faying  that  I  fhould 
never  fee  Ormfby  more  ?  * 

*  Indeed,  (replied  Helene),  my  dear 
miftrefs,  I  know  no  more  of  it  than  you 
do.  Jn  this  great  houfe  you  know  that 
what  is  done  at  one  end  of  it    may  very 

eafily  be  unknown  at  the  other I  am. 

as  ignorant  as  you  are  how— but  Mr. 
Ormfby  is  gone,  or . ' 

"  She  flopped  and  hefitated. — €  They 
have  killed  him,  (exclaimed  IJ — I  know 

they 
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they  have  deftroyed  him— do  not  deceive 

me — I   will   not  be   deceived but  let 

not  my  father,  my  inhuman  father,  imagine 
that  I  will  furvive — no,  I  will  inftantly  go, 
I    will    avow  the   truth,    and   follow    my 

hufband  to  the  grave.' The  frenzy  that 

poffeffed  me  gave  me  ftrength  :  I  fprang 
from  the  bed,  and4  in  a  ftate  of  defpera- 
tion,  was  rufhing, towards  my  father's  room, 
when  Helene,  terrified  at  my  attempt, 
threw  herfelf  before  me,  and  fhutting  the 
door,  locked  it,  an4  fecured  the  key. 
This  prefence  of  mind  alone  faved  me 
from  the  deftruftion  on  which  I  was  throw- 
ing myfelf;  for  I  believe,  that  had  I  at 
that  moment  appeared  before  my  father, 
acknowledged  my  fituation  and  my  at- 
tachment to  Ormfby,  that  he  would,  with- 
out hefitation,  have  ftabbed  me  to  the 
heart. 

"  Such  was  the  diftra6ied  ftate  of  my 
mind,  that  it  was  only  when  my  ftrength 
was  entirely  exhaufted  that  Helene  could, 
prevail  upon  me  to  liften  to  her  argu- 
ments. At  length  I  funk  into  filent  de- 
c  6  fpair?, 
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fpair,  becaufe  I  had  no  longer  the  power 
of  {peaking,  and  then  Helene  ventured 
to  leave  me,  carefully  locking  the  door 
of  my  chamber  after  her,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  anti-room,  and  haften  away  to 
procure  not  only  fome  medicine  for  me, 
which  flie  hoped  would  quiet  my  agitated 
fpirks,  but  the  benefit  of  the  counfel  fhe 
knew  fhe  fhould  receive  from  the  Abbe 
Hayward,  who,  though  he  had  not  been 
more  than  a  week  in  the  houfe,  had  gained 
the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  every 
one  in  the  family. 

"  When  fhe  was  gone,  I  endeavoured 
to  recal  to  my  mind  the  words,  the  looks, 

and  geflures  of  my  father I  fhudder- 

ed  as  they  paffed  in  my  memory,  and  I 
dared  not  think  fleadily  upon  the  fcene 
I  had  paffed.  Even  now,  Rofalie — even 
at  the  diftance  of  almofi  nineteen  years, 
I  find  that  I  cannot  dwell  upon  it  without 
horror." 

It  was  true  the  recollection  afFe&ed 
Mrs.  Vyvian  fo  much,  that  a  cold  trem- 
bling feized  her.     Her  voice  failed,  and 

Rofalie, 
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Rofalie,  terrified  at  the  fituation  in  which 
fhe  faw  her  mother,  entreated  her  to  for- 
bear any  farther  exertion  till  fhe  was  more 
able  to  undertake  it.  It  was  more  than 
an  hour  before  fhe  was  fufhciently  re- 
covered forRofalie  to  leave  her;  at  length, 
finding  Mrs.  Vyvian  more  compofed,  fhe 
♦retired  to  the  houfe  fhe  ufed  to  call  her 
home,  having  fettled  to  be  again  at  her 
mother's  bedfide  at  a  very  early  hour  the 
following  mornings 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XV. 


\J)NCE  more  feated  by  the  bedfide 
©f  her  mother,  who,  on  this  morning,  was 
too  much  indifpofed  to  be  able  to  leave  it, 
Rofalie  liftened  in  filence  to  the  continua- 
tion of  a  narrative  in  which  fhe  was  fo 
deeply  interefted- 

"  While  Helene  was  gone,  (faid  Mrs. 
Vyvian),  I  colle&ed  ftrength  enough  to 
rife  and  ,go  to  the  window  of  my  bed- 
chamber. It  was  now  night,  but  there 
was  light  enough  to  enable  me  to  difpern 
every  object  on  the  lawn  round  the  houfe, 
I  gazed,  however,  without  knowing  why,. 
or  on  what: — the  thought  of  Ormfby 
gone — loft  to  me  for  ever — perhaps  de- 
ftroyed — filled  me  with  fuch  undefcriba- 
ble  horror,   that  my  power  of  reflexion 

feemed 
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feemed  to  be  annihilated.  Impreffed  with 
that  one  idea,  my  heart  feemed  petrified ; 
the  certainty  of  inftant  death  would  have 
been  received  as  a  matter  of  indifference. 
All    that  I  wifhed  was,  to  be  affured  of 

the  fate  of  Ormfby 1  thought  that  if 

I  knew  what  was- become  of  him,-  I  could 
brave  the  fevereft  anger  of  my  father,  and 
die  content,  fince  I  believed  my  death  in- 
evitable  How  difmal  every  object 

that  I  furveyed  from  my  window  appear- 
ed!—not  a  human  being  appeared  round 
the  houfe  :  the  woods  that  you  may  recol- 
le£l  terminate  the  lawn  on  one  fide  were 
aim  oft  half  (tripped  of  their  leaves ;  but 
they   looked    black,    dreary,    and   fit  for 

deeds  of  horror. Yet  do  not,  my  dear 

Rofalie,  believe,  that  however  cruel  I  at 
that  moment  thought  my  father,  I  could 
fuppofe  him  capable  offo  dreadful  a  crime 
as  that  of  directing  the  death  of  Ormfby  ; 
but  I  figured  to  myfelf,  that,  rendered 
defperate  by  the  force  that  had  been  ufed 
to  tear  him- away,  he  had  refilled,  and  funk 

under 
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under  the  numbers  of  unfeeling  men  who 
were  ready  at  every  hazard  to  obey  my 
father's  orders — no  otherwife  could  I  ac- 
count, in  the  prefent  confufed  ftate  of  my 
mind,   for  his  having  difappeared  without 

fending  me  one  line — one  laft  adieu  ! 

or  having  made  any  attempt  to  give  me 
notice  of  the  fcene  that  awaited  me,  or  to 
arm  me  with  the  courage  it  required  to 
pafs  through  it, 

"  I  cannot  difcriminate  the  various 
emotions  that  agitated  my  mind  during 
the  abfence  of  Helene,  who,  on  her  re- 
turn in  about  an  hour,  found  me  ftill 
fitting  at  the  window,  as  if  I  expe&ed  to 
fee  Ormfby  pafs,  as  he  fometimes  ufed  to 
do  under  it  of  an  evening,  when  he  ufed 
to  tell  me  he  had  peculiar  delight  in 
watching  the  light  in  my  room,  and  feeing 
me  pafs  acrofs  it,  long  before  he  dared 
tell  me  he  loved  me. 

"  But  now,  alas!  he  was  to  appear  there 
no  more — and  when  Helene  returned  and 
came  into  my  apartment,  carefully  lock- 
ing 
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ing  the  door  after  her,  the  expreffion  of  Fear 
and  difmay  which  her  countenance  wore 
renewed  all  my  terrors I  flew  to- 
wards her,  and,  though  unable  to  fpeak, 
fhe  faw  that  I  anticipated  the  worft  news 
fhe  could  relate  to  me. 

,f  She  tried  to  command  herfelf,  that 
(he  might  prevail  upon  me  to  be  tranquil 
enough  to  attend  to  my  own  fafety.  It 
was,  however,  fome  time  before  I  was  in 
a  condition  to  liften  to  her. 

"  Helene  at  length  related  to  me  that 
the  houfe  was  now  apparently  quiet,  but 
that  an  air  of  amazement  and  confirma- 
tion was  perceivable  on  the  faces  of  all 
its  inhabitants ;  all  of  whom  feemed  afraid 
to  fpeak  or  even  to  look  at  each  other.— 
The  Abbe  Hayward,  fhe  faid,  had  been 
alone  with  my  father  the  whole  day,  and 
none  of  the  fervants  had  been  permitted 
to  wait  but  the  old  butler;  that,  on  her 
applying  to  him  for  intelligence,  he  faid 
he  had  orders  to  tell  her,  when  fhe  came 
down  from  her  young  lady,  that  Mr. 
Montalbert  ordered  her  attendance. 

'  Ah, 
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*  Ah,  Madam,  (faid  Helene  in  French)* 

how   I  trembled  when  I  heard  this 

I  went,  however,  and  my  mafter  ordering 
me  to  approach  the  place  where  he  fat,, 
iaid — Helene,  it  is  my  exprefs  orders,  as 
well  to  you  as  to  every  other  fervant  in 
my  houfe,  that  no  goflipping,  no  conver- 
fation,  not  even  a  word,,  fhall  be  uttered 
as  to  any  circumltance  that  has  happened, 
or  that  you  may  fuppofe  has  happened  in 
this  family.  The  flighteft  failure  in  this 
refpecl:  -will  be  attended  with  ill  confe- 
rences— the  leaft  of  which  will   be  the 

lofs  of  your   place I    afk   you  no 

queftions  as  to-  your  pall  difcretion 

As  to  your  lady,  tell  her  from  me  that  I 
expe6t  fhe  will  to-morrow  appear  before 
me  as  my  daughter  ought  to  appear;  on 
which  condition  only,  the  folly,  or  the 
affectation  of  this  day,  for  I  know  not 
which  to  call  it,  (hall  be  forgotten.  You 
will  tell  her,  as  I  have  already  caufed  it 
to  be  intimated  to  my  people,  that  from 
'this  hour  the  name  of  Ormfby  is  never  to 

he  mentioned  within  thefe  walls go — 

and 
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and  remember  what  I  fay  to  you 

Your  father,  Madam,  (continued  Helene), 
looked  more  ftern  than  ever,  as  he  faid 
this ;  and  indeed  I  trembled  fo,  that  I 
thought  I  mult  have  fallen-  down  as  you 
did.  That  dear  good  man,  the  Abbe 
Hayward,  looked  at  me  as  if  he  wifhed, 
but  dared  not,  fay  any  thing  to  comfort 
me.  I  got  out  of  the  room  as  well  as 
I  could,  and  went,  looking  I  believe  more 
white  than  a  ghoft,  into  the  fervants'  hall, 
where  I  faw  no  perfon  but  the  coachman 
and  the  gardener;  neither  of  them  fpoke 
to  me — they  feem  even  afraid  of  fpeaking  to 
each  other.  I  paffed  into  the  houfekeeper's 
room,  under  pretence  of  afking  for  fome- 
thing  for  you :  Mrs.  Nelfon  was  there, 
with  the  two  houfe-maids  and  the  laun- 
dry-maid ;  *  but  infiead  of  afking  me  any 
queftions  about  you,  as  Mrs.  Nelfon  al- 
moft  always  does  if  you  are  at  any  time 
the  leaft  ill,  (lie  never  inquired  after  you, 
though  flie  knew  you  had  been  confined 
to  your  room  ill  the  whole  day;   as  ,to  the 

.  maids, 
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maids,  they  feemed  like  ftatues,  and  while 
I  ftaid  on  one  pretence  or  other,  in  hopes 
of  gaining  fome  intelligence,  ivlrs.  Nelfon 
would  have  fent  one  of  them  to  the  ftore- 
room,  but  Ihe  turned  as  pale  as  death, 
and  faid  it  was  impoffible  to  go  unlefs  one 
of  the  other  maids  went  with  her.  Mrs. 
Nelfon  gave  her  a  ftrange  look,  but  faid 
nothing,  and  they  went  away  together.' 

"  All  this,  fo  ftrangely  obfcure  and  un- 
accountable, redoubled  my  inquietude. — 
Something  very  unufual  then  had  hap- 
pened in  the  houfe,  which  had  impreffed 
terror  on  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants — 
What  could  this  be  but  fome  violence 
that  had  been  offered  to  Ormfby,  which 
was  known  to  all  the  fervants,  but  which 
none  of  them  dared  to  fpeak  of  ?— There 
were  few  events,  the  certainty  of  which 
could  be  fo  dreadful  as  the  flate  of  hor- 
rible fufpence  I  was  now  in.  I  think  that 
my  intelleas,  unable  to  fuftain,  funk  under 
it,  and  that  the  artificial  calm  that  fol- 
lowed  was  the   effea  of  the   agonies   in 

which 
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which  I  paffed  this  melancholy  day,  and 
the  night  that  followed  it. 

"  Still  placed  in  the  window,  with  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  lawn  and  woods  that 
furrounded  it,  I  heard  the  incoherent  nar- 
rative of  Helene,  and  continued  to  tor- 
ment myfelf  with  every  terrific  idea  that 
my  fickening  brain  could  raife. . . .  Hideous 
fhadows  feemed  to  flit  before  me — I  almoft 
imagined  that,  in  the  murmurs  of  the  wind, 
I  heard  the  dying  groans  of  Ormfby — that 
I  heard  him  call  upon  me,  and  bid  me 
adieu. — From  the  indulgence  of  waking 
dreams  fo  horrible,  I  was  ftartled  by  a 
rapping  at  the  door  of  the  anti-room  that 
led  from  the'  ftaircafe  to  my  bedcham- 
ber. Helene,  fearing  fhe  knew  not  what, 
hefitated,  and  dared  not  open  it;  fhe  afked 
me  what  fhe  mould  do,  but  I  was  utterly 
incapable  of  anfwering,  and  we  were  at 
length  relieved  from  our  terrors  by  hear- 
ing the  voice  pf  Mr.  Hay  ward,  who  deiired 
to  be  admitted. 

"  He  fpoke  to  me  with  fo  much  foothing 
kindnefs,  and  reafoned  fo  properly  with 

me, 
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me,  that  tears,  which  had  been  for  many- 
hours  denied  me,  flowed  from  my  eyes: 
I  dared  not,  however,  afk — for  I  yet 
knew  but  very  little  of  Mr.  Hayward— . 
I  dared  not  afk  what  was  become  of 
the  unfortunate  Ormfby;  but,  as  if  this 
•worthy  man  had  read  the  thoughts,  I  had 
not  courage  to  exprefs — he  gradually  ma- 
naged his  converfation  fo  as  to  bring  it 
to  the  pointed  he  wanted  to  fpeak  upon. — 
c  I  was  extremely  concerned,  (faid  he), 
that  the  precipitancy  of  Mr.  Montalbert's 
manner  alarmed  you  as  it  did ....  Indeed 
I  have  told  him,  that  I  greatly  blame  his 
needlefs  harfhnefs,  produced  only  by  an 
anonymous  letter,  and  certainly  unfound- 
ed. I  can  eafily  imagine  how  the  abrupt 
manner  in  which  he  fpoke  to  you  might 
have  the  erfecl;  it  had,  and  I  have  at 
length  perfuadcd  him  to  believe,  that  with- 
out any  improper  attachment  to  Mr. 
Ormfby,  you  might  be  afTecled  in  the 
manner  you  were.  He  is  become  more 
reafonable  fince  his  paffion  has '  fubfided, 
which  was  raifcd  to  a  degree  of  frenzy  by 

cerned 
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that  infamous  letter,  and  he  feems  con- 
cerned for  the  terror  he  inflifted  upon 
you,  and  willing  to  forget  it  upon  one 
pofitive  condition.' 

"  Having  no  courage  to  afk  what  that 
condition  was,  I  remained  fiient.  Mr. 
Hayward  thus  proceeded 

'  As  Mr.  Montalbert  cannot  fubdue  his 
difpleafure,  when  he  thinks  it  poffible  that 
Mr.  Ormfby  had  or  could  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  guilty  of  the  prefumption  of 
pretending  to  you,  he  has  thought  it  pro- 
per to  remove  him  from  hence  immedi- 
ately, and,  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 
very  recollection  of  fuch  a  report,  he  in- 
fills upon  it  that  the  name  of  Ormfby  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  houfe.' 

"  I  fighed,  but  dared  not  aflc  what  was 

the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  Ormfby 

I  felt,  however,  confiderable  relief  from 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hay  ward  fpoke 
of  him  ;  for  I  was  perfuaded,  that  had  my 
father  taken  any  very  cruel  raeafures  in 
regard  to  him,  fuch  a  man  as  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  would   neither  have  tolerated  f'ich 

conducl, 
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conduct,  or,  if  he  could  not  have  check- 
ed  it,  would  he  have  fpoken  of  it  fo 
calmly. 

"  Still,  however,  the  fad  uncertainty  of 
what  was  become  of  him  feemed  fo  heavily 
to  prefs  on  my  heart,   that  it  was  ready  to 

burft I  could  not  fpeak ;   but  Mr. 

Hayward,  who  appeared  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  painful  -fenfations  which 
were  probably  pictured  on  my  counte- 
nance, went  on,  in  the  moft  foothing  man- 
ner, to  tell  me  what  was,  he  thought,  the 
beft  part  I  eould  take  for  my  peace  of 
mind,  and  for  the  general  tranquillity  of 
the  family. 

'  What  I  wifh  you  to  confider  of,  my 
dear  Mifs  Montalbert,  (faid  he),  is,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  contribute  much  to  your 
future  eafe  and  comfort,  could  you  de- 
termine, in  compliance  with  your  father's 
commands,  not  only  to  mention  no  more 
of  this  unfortunate  young  man,  but  to  re- 
folve  on  appearing  before  your  father  to- 
morrow, at  the  hour  he  has  appointed,  to 

hear 
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hear  mafs,  with  a  calm  and  even  cheerful 
countenance.  Let  him  not  fuppofe  that 
the  obfervance  of  his  commands  is  a  greater 
facrifice  than  it  ought  to  be — appear  to 
think,  that  whatever  is  his  pleafure  ought 
not  to  be  difputed,  and,  I  think,  I  can 
venture  to  fay,  that  whatever  uneafinefs 
this  wicked  letter  has  raifed  in  the  breaft 
of  your  father  will  be  at  an  end,  as  your 
behaviour  will  prove  to  him  that  the 
charges  in  it  were  entirely  unfounded : — 
you  will  be  reftored  to  his  confidence  and 
to  your  own  peace.' 

"  I  was  ft  ill  incapable  of  anfwering;  but, 
as  I  remained  quiet,  and  ftied  not  a  tear, 
Mr.  Hay  ward  thought  he  might  venture 
to  proceed. 

*  I  am  convinced,  (continued  he),  that 
you  feel  the  force  of  all  I  have  urged ; 
but,  I  believe,  it  is  better  to  ftate  to  you 
what  are  my  apprehenfions  of  the  con- 
fequences,   if  you   fail   of  acquiring  this 

command  over  yourfelf. It   will, 

I  fear,  make  your  father  fufpeft,  that  this 
malicious  informer  had  fome  ground  for 

Vol.  II.  jp  the 
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the  aflertions  he  or  fhe  has  dared  to  make. 
It  is  much  to  be  apprehended,  that  Mr. 
Ormfby,  who  is  wholly,  I  believe,  in  his 
power,  will  fuffer  if  fuch  an  imagination 
predominates  in  your  father's  mind  ;  and 
I  fhould  doubt  whether  the  extreme  in- 
dignation which  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  feel 
might  not  fo  far  annihilate  his  tendernefs 
for  you,  as  to  urge  him  even  to  fo  harfli 
a  meafure  as  that  of  fending  you  to  a 
convent  in  Italy,  and  compelling  you  to 
take  the  veil.' 

"  Mr.  Hayward  (lopped,  expecling  that 
I  might  by  this  time  have  fo  far  recovered 
my  fpirits,  as  to  be  able  to  promife  that 
I  would  attempt  at  lead  to  regulate  my 
behaviour  by  his  advice — but  I  remained 
filent. . . .  Rendered  clefperate  by  what  I 
had  heard,  I  became  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  the  confequences  of  the  ftep  I  was 
about  to  take :  the  moment,  however, 
I  could  find  voice  and  words,  I  related, 
in  a  flow  and  folemn  tone,  the  dreadful 
truth;  but  before  I  had  entirely  finifhed 
my  melancholy  narrative,  the  room  turned 

round 
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round  with  me,  my  eyes  became  dim,  and 
my  fenfes  forfook  me. 

"  When  I   recovered,  Helene  was  cha- 
fing my  temples,  and  taking  other  means 
to  bring  me  tomyfelf;  the  Abbe  Hayward 
was  traverfing*  the  room   in  the  agitated 
manner   of  a   perfon    who   has    received 
fome    alarming   intelligence,     and    knows 
not  how  to  a£l.     When  he  faw  that  I  was 
a  little  reftored,  he  approached  me,  and, 
in  a  voice  hardly  inarticulate,  faid,  (  Molt 
unhappy  young  woman,  this  is  no  time  to 
flatter — deftrudion  hangs  over  you,   and 
it  is  only  in  your  own  power  to  efcape  it  ; 
for  without  your  own  efforts,  nobody  can 
fave  you.     I  will  not  deceive  you,  Mifs 
Montalbert — I  will  tell  you  what  I  really 
believe,  that  if  your  father  was  afTured  of 
what   you  have  now  entrufted   me  with, 
the  life  of  Mr.  Ormfby  would  be  infuffi- 
cient  to  fatisfy  his  vengeance — though  he 
would  be  the  firjl  victim. ......  Heaven 

dire£l  me  for  the  beft !  (cried  the  good 
man).  Heaven  direft:  me  ! — What  can  I 
do?' 

d  a  "  He 
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'"  He  again  traVerfed  the  room  in  filent 
anguifh  ;  but  what  were  his  feelings  com- 
pared to  mine  ! 

"  At  length  he  recovered  himfelf  enoug'h 
to  fpeak  again  with  compofure. 

*  Something  muft  be  done,  (faid  he) 5 
but  till  I  have  more  time  to  confider 
what,  let  me  once  more  afk  ycu,  if  you 
cannot,  mv  dear  Mifs  Montalbert,  com- 
mand  refolution  enough  to  appear  before 
your  father  to-morrow  with  fome  degree 
of  ferenity? — Reflecl  a  moment  how  much 
depends  on  this  exertion  on  your  part : — 
no  otherwife  than  by  this  neceflary  difli- 
mulation  can  you  hope  to  avert  the  im- 
pending danger — danger  that  may  fo  fa- 
tally affecl:  more  lives  than  one.' 

■"  Inowacquiredfteadiflefsofvoiceenough 
to  fay,  *  Let  Ormfby  live — let  him  but  ef- 
cape  the  vengeance  which  ought  not  to  fall 
on  him,  and  let  vie,  who  alone  am  to 
blame,  perifh  under  the  indignation  of  my 
incenfed  father One  vi&irn  will  per- 
haps fatisfy  him 1  defire  to  die — and 

when 
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when  I  am  dead,  the  refentment  raifed 
by  injured  honour  may  furely  be  ap- 
peafed.' 

"  That  I  fpoke  at  all,  and  fpoke  calmly, 
though  it  was  with  the  fudden  fadnefs  of 
defpair,  feemed  to  Mr.  Hayward  to  be  a 
favourable  fymptom.  He  purfued  his  ar- 
gument, therefore,  and  endeavoured  to 
convince  me  whatever  hope  remained  of 
concealing  this  fatal  fecret,  muft  reft  en- 
tirely upon  my  own  refolution  and  dif- 
cretion. 

"  The  life  of  Ormfby,  he  faid,  was  in 
my  hands  : — he  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
temper  of  my  father — the  fiercenefs  of  his 
anger — the  fteadinefs  of  his  refentment.. . . 
I  liflened  and  fhuddered. 

'If,  (faid  he),  the  mere  information  that 
the  fufpicion  of  fuch  an  affection  between 
you  and  Mr.  Ormfby  was  entertained  in 
a  neighbourhood,  where»he  cares  nothing 
about  the  people,  has  fo  enraged  Mr. 
Montalbert  as  to  induce  him  to  act  as 
he  has  done  in  regard  to  Mr.  Ormfby — 
what  would  there  not  bq  to  dread  from 
d  3  the 
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the    fury   of  his   fefentment,  were   he    to 
know  what  you  have  to-night  related  to 

me -' 

"  I  took  advantage  of  a  paufe  Mr. 
Hayward  made  to  repeat  fome  of  the 
words  he  had  ufed. — '  Acled  as  he  ha3 
done,  (cried  I,  in  regard  to  Ormfby); 
fell  me  then — I  conjure  you  tell  me — how 
has  my  father  a&ed  ? — By  what  ftratagem, 
or  force,  could  he  tear  away  that  unhappy 
•young  man,  even  before,  he  knew  that 
jhere  was  the  leaft  ground  for  the  charge 
that  was  made  againft  him  ? — Oh,  Mr. 
Hay  ward ! — if  you  are  capable  of  mercy — 
if  you  really  pity  the  agonies  that  rend 
my  heart,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you  tell  me, 
what  is  become  of  Ormfby? — I  think,  that 
if  I  once  knew,  I  mould  become  calm — 
I  think  I  could  fummons  refolution  enough 
to   confult  my  own  fafety ;    but,  indeed, 

the  mifery  of  this  uncertainty  is  fuch 

/Ill  my  thoughts  are  fo  full  of  horror,  that 
the  death  with  which  I  am  threatened 
would  be  a  welcome  releafe  from  fuch  in- 
tolerable torture.'     ' 

«  I  fo. 
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'  I    folemnly  affure  you,  (replied  Mr. 
Hay  ward),    that   I    do  npt  know  what  is 
become  of  our  unfortunate  friend,    nor, 

perhaps,   (hall   I  ever  know I  dare 

not  make  any  inquiry  ^  and  all  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  is, -that,  on  receiving 
the  infamous  fcrawl  lalt  night,  your  father- 
ordered  every  body  out  of  his  room,  and 
remained  alone,  or  only  with  Ormiby,  for 
forae  time.  He  then  directed  two  of  the 
grooms  to  be  fent  to  him,  and  that  the 

fleward  might  alfo  attend Mr.  Ormfby 

appeared  no  more.  Thefe  two  men,  the 
grooms,  have  never  been  feen  (ince ;  but  there 
is  no  track  of  a  carriage  around  the  houfe, 
nor  has  any  body  been  feen  to  leave  it. 
The  fteward  obferves  the  mofl  profound 
filence,  and  all  that  is  known  in  the  houfe 
is,  that  fomething  has  happened  which  has 
'obliged  Mr.  Ormiby  fuddenly  to  leave  it ; 
that  he  has  deeply  offended  Mr.  Montal- 
bert ;  and  that  it  is  required  of  all  who 
would  not  enrage  their  mafter,  and  be 
difmifled  from  the  family,  never  to  inen- 
n  4  tion 
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tion  the  name  of  Ormfby  even  to  each 
other.' 

c  My  father  did  fee  him  ?  (inquired  I) — ■■ 
Jsad  they  any  converfation  which  urged  on 
this  precipitate  violence  ?' 

*  I  believe  they  had,  but  I  know  no- 
thing certainly — any  attempt  on  my  part 
to  draw  from  Mr.  Montalbert  more  than 
lie  chufes  to  entruft  me  with,  would  not 
only  be  abortive,  but  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, deprive  me  of  every  future  op- 
portunity of  foftening  the  afperity  of  his 
refentment.  <  Let  me  conjure  you,  my 
deareft  Madam,  if  you  would  not  here- 
after reproach  yourfelf  with  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  this  refentment,  to  exert  your 
utmoft  refolution — endeavour  to  command 
yourfelf  fo  as  to  appear  to-morrow  before 
your  father  ....  The  fecond  attempt  will 
be  more  eafy,  and  I  truft,  in  a  day  or  two, 
your  fpirits  will  be  fo  much  calmed,  that 
you  will  be  able  to  confidcr  of  taking  the 
meafures  fo  neceffary  to  be  thought  of 
for  the  prefervation  of  your  reputation, 
perhaps  of  your  life.' 

You, 
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*  You  believe  then,  (faid  I),  that  the 
life  of  poor  Ormfby  is  fafe  ?' 

*  Believe  it ! — (exclaimed  Mr.  Hay- 
ward) — furely  I  believe  it To  what- 
ever extremities  the  unhappy  prejudices 
or  violent  paffions  of  Mr.  Montalbert  may 
drive  him,  and  none  can  have  greater  ap- 
prehenlions  on  that  fubjecl;  than  I  have, 
hitherto  I  hope  and  believe  that  Mr. 
Montalbert  has  taken  no  unjuftifiable 
meafures  in  regard  to, this  lucklefs  young 
man. — (Then  deeply  fighing,  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  added) — In  my  opinion  his  future 

fate  depends  entirely  upon  you it  is 

in    your  power  to   fave    or    to    deftroy 
him.' 

*  Gracious  Heaven  ! — (exclaimed  I) — 
what  right  has  my  father  over  this  ill- 
ftarred  young  man  ? — My  life  may  be  in 
his  power — he  gave  it  me,  and  mod  wil- 
lingly would  I  refign  it ;  but  Ormfby 
furely  ought  not  to  fuffer.' 

'Mr.   Montalbert,    (interrupted    Mr. 

Hayward),   will   confider   but   little  what 

he  ought  to  do,  or  what  he  has  a  right  to 

d  5  do, 
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do,  when  vengeance  is  in  queftion  ;  but 
furely  I  need  urge  this  fubjeft  no  fur- 
ther— you  are  perfectly  acquainted  with 
his  temper — you  know  that  he  is  matter 
of  the  country  around  for  fome  miles. 
His  fervants,  his  dependents,  his  tenants, 
are  in  fuch  habits  of  obeying  him,  that 
he  is  in  fome  meafure  capable  of  exer- 
cifwg  a  fort  of  defpotifm,  which,  though 
frequent  enough    in    other  countries,    is 

feldom  feen  in  this I  will  now  leave 

you,  my  dear  Mifs  Montalbert— again  be- 
feeching  you  to  confider  what  I  have  faid, 
and  to  command  yourfelf  as  much  as  pof- 
lible  to-morrow.' 

"  Mr.  Hayward  then  left  me,  and  fent 
to  my  faithful  Helene  to  attend  me,  who 
had  been  abfent  during  our  converfation ; 
but  my  fenfes  were  yet  {tunned  by  the 
violence  of  the  fhock  I  had  received — 
I  could  not  fhed  a  tear,  and  fat  like  a 
itatue   repeating   almolt  unconfcioufly  to 

myfelf c  Ormfby  is  gone!  — he  is  loft 

for  ever — he  is  condemned  to  ignominy 
and  difgraee,   and  it  is  /  who  have  un- 
done 
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done  him,  who  may  perhaps  occafion  his 
death ! ' 

"  I  know  not  now  by  what  arguments 
Helene  at  length  prevailed  upon  me  to 
take  fome  refrefhrnent,  and  to  undrefs 
myfelf. I  believe  that  by  the  contri- 
vance of  Mr.  Hayward,  who,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  kept  a  fmall  difpenfary  of 
medicines  in  his  own  room,  Helene  gave 
me  fome  remedy  that  affifted  in  quieting 
my  fpirits — for  after  palling  fome  time  in 
a  ftate  of  mind  which  I  cannot  even  at 
this  diftance  of  time  refle£t  upon  without 
horror,  I  funk  into  infeniibility,  from 
which  I  was  fuddenly  ftartled  by  a  fancied 
noife,  and  awoke  only  to.  recollect  all  the 
bitternefs  of  my  deftiny." 

The  narrative  of  Mrs.  Vyvian,  which 
became  every  moment  more  interefting 
to  Rofalie,  was  now  interrupted  by  a  letter 
which  announced  .the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vy- 
vian, Mrs.  Bofworth,  and  her  filter,  in 
London.  Her  fpirits  were  already  agi- 
tated by  recollecting  fcenes  in  which  fhe 
had  formerly  fuffered  fo  much,  and  this  in- 
d  6  teiligence 
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telligence  contributed  to  overwhelm  them. 
The  vifit  from  her  family  was  not  to  be 
made  till  the  fecond  or  third  day  after  the 
prefent ;  there  was  yet,  therefore,  time 
enough  for  her  to  relate  the  fequel  of  her 
flory;  which,  at  the  requeft  of  Rofalie,who 
facrificedherown  impatience  to  considera- 
tion for  her  mother's  health,  was  poftponed 
to  the  following  morning. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XVL 


-LVIlRS.  Vyvian  on  the   following  day 

thus  proceeded 

"  When  I  look  back  on  the  fituation  I 
was  now  in,  I  am  afloniflied  that  I  ever 
fupported  it> — defcription  at  this  diftance 
of  time  could  but  do  little  juftice  to  the 
ftate  of  my  mind,  even  if  I  were  capable 
of  difcriminating  now  the  variety  of  mi- 
feries  I  then  fuffered  under.  It  feems,  on 
retrofpe&ion,  the  raoft  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  world,  that  in  fuch  a 
ftate  of  mind  as  I  was  in,  I  fhould  have 
acquired  refolution  enough  to  appear  be- 
fore my  father,  as  Mr.  Hayward  recom- 
mended, on  the  following  day ;  but  this  I 
did  do  ;  and  though  I  cannot  but  fuppofe 
that  my  figure  and  countenance  bore  fuf- 
ficient  teftimony  to  the  ftate  of  my  heart, 

he 
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he  feemed  determined  not  to  notice  the 
deadly  palenefs  of  my  countenance,  or 
the  feeble  and  uncertain  ftep  with  which 
I  approached  him :  yet,  when  he  fup- 
pofed  I  did  not  remark  him,  he  call  to- 
wards me  looks  of  indignation  and  refent- 
ment,  the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not 
miftake.  I  fhuddered  when  I  obferved 
them,  but  in  my  turn  affe&ed  to  be  as 
tranquil  as  before  this  ftorm  that  had 
wrecked  for  ever  my  happinefs  and  my 
peace. 

"  It  was  highly  probable  that  the  vio- 
lent agitation  I  had  undergone,  as  well 
as  the  dreadful  uneafinefs  that  preyed  on 
my  mind,  for  the  fate  of  my  unfortunate 
lover,  would  finifli  my  inquietudes  for  the 
future,  and  bury  in  oblivion  the  fatal  fe- 
cret  of  this  haplefs  affe&ion  ;  but  this  did 
not  happen,  and  now  every  hour  as  it 
patted  added  fuch  infupportable  dread  of 
what  was  to  happen  in  future  to  the  mi- 
feries  of  the  prefent  moment,  that  to  exift 
long  in  fuch  a  ftate  feemed  impoffible — ■ 
yet  were  my  fufferings  but  begun. 

"  Nothing- 
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"  Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  and 
defolate  than  every  objeft  appeared  round 
the  houfe.  It  was  the  dark  and  melan- 
choly month  of  November,  and  nature 
feemed  to  be  in  unifon  with  my  feelings. 
I  looked  now  on  the  fame  fcenes  as  I  had 
fo  lately  beheld  luxuriant  in  foliage,  and 
illuminated  with  the  fummer  fun — the 
fame  fcenes  in  which  Ormfby  had  fo  long 

been  a  principal  object Now — as  the 

leaves  fell  flowly  from  the  fallow  trees, 
they  feemed  to  ftrew  his  grave — the  wind, 
as  murmured  hollow  through  the  peren- 
nial foliage  of  the  pines  and  firs,  founded 
to  my  ears  as  if  it  was  loaded  with  his  dy- 
ing groans 1    heard  him    figh  among 

the  thick  fhrubs  that  bordered  the  wood 
walks ;  he  feemed  to  reproach  my  calm- 
nefs — yet  it  was  not  the  tranquillity  of 
indifference,  it  was  the  torpor  of  defpair. 

"  I  went  out  alone,  that  I  might  weep 
at  liberty;  yet,  when  I  found  myfelf  in 
the  filent  folitude  of  the  woods,  I  was 
unable  to  fhed  a  tear,  but  fat  down  on 

one 
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one  of  the  benches,  and  gazed  on  va- 
cancy with  fixed  eyes,  and  without  having 
any  diftin£t  idea  of  the  objefts  I  beheld. 
In  thefe  difmal  rambles  rain  and  tempeft, 
and  once  or  twice  night,  overtook  me. 
I  was  carelefs  or  infenfible  of  outward 
circumftances;  and  certainly  if  my  father 
had  not  determined  to  fhut  his  eyes  to  the 
truth,  as  if  the  only  alternative  was  be- 
tween extreme  feverity  and  total  igno- 
rance, he  muft  have  difcovered  from  my 
conduct  that  all  his  fufpicions  did  not  go 
beyond  the  reality. 

"  Some  very  fatal  cataftrophe  would  have 
followed  the  ftate  of  mind  I  was  in,  had 
not  the  pious  and  friendly  councils  of  the 
Abbe  Hayward,  and  the  affiduous  care  of 
Helene,  faved  me  from  myfelf :  the  one 
exhorted  me  to  patience,  and  a  reliance 
on  the  mercy  of  Heaven;  the  other  footh- 
ed  and  flattered  my  fickening  foul  with  the 
hope  of  better  days,  and  enabled  me  to 
endure  the  prefent  by  encouraging  me  to 
look  forward  to  the  return  of  Mrs.  Lef- 

fington, 
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fington,  who  alone  feemcd  to  be  likely 
to  advife  and  fuecour  me  in  a  fituation 
which  every  hour  and  every  day  rendered 
more  perilous. 

"  Mr.  Hayward  frequently  followed  me 
into  the  depth  of  the  woods,  argued,  re- 
monftrated,  and  then  foothed  and  endea- 
voured to  confole  me.  I  heard  his  argu- 
ments, and  even  his  reproofs,  with  fub- 
mifiion  and  calmnefs ;  but  when  he  told 
me  that  I  ought  to  be  cheerful,  to  be  re- 
figned,  to  endeavour  to  conquer  my  af- 
fection for  Ormfby,  and  to  attempt,  by 
every  means  in  my  power,  to  conceal  that 
it  had  ever  exifted  to  fo  fatal  an  excefs— • 
I  loft  my  patience,  and  my  refpeft  for 
this  good  man  did  not  prevent  my  flying 
from  him  with  fomething  like  refentment 
and  difguft. 

"  So  paffed  a  month — a  wretched  month, 
during  which  time  the  name  of  Ormfby 
had  never  reached  my  ears,  fave  only 
when  Mr.  Hayward,  in  the  converfation 
which  he   thought  it  neceffary    to   hold 

with 
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with  me,  relu&antly  named  him,  or  when 
I  could  fo  far  command  the  agonies  with 
which  my  heart  was  torn  as  to  name  him 
to  Helene,  and  liften  to  the  conjectures 
with  which  -fhe  attempted  to  relieve  me 
as  to  what  was  become  of  him. 

"  Of  this,  however,  fhe  knew  no  more 
than  I  did  ;  yet,  from  the  looks  and  man- 
ners of  the  fervants  with  whom  flic  con- 
verfed  at  the  times  when  they  were  ne- 
cefTarily  altogether,  a  thoufand  vague 
ideas  floated  in  her  mind,  to  which  (he 
fometimes  gave  utterance  with  more  zeal 
than  prudence.  From  her  I  learned,  that 
the  two  men  who  had  disappeared  when 
Ormfby  was  fo  fuddenly  fent  away  had 
never  fince  returned,  and  that  the  places 
they  filled  were  now  occupied  by  others. 
I  heard  too,  that  though  the  name  of 
Ormfby  was  never  mentioned  whenever 
the  fteward,  my  father's  old  fervant,  or 
the  houfekeeper  were  prefent ;  yet  that 
the  inferior  fervants  were  continually 
whifpering    ftrange  things,    and  that  the 

people 
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people  in  the  neighbourhood  talked  of 
nothing. elfe  ;  fome  of  them  going  fo  far 
as  to  fay,  that  inquiry  ought  to  be  made 
by  people  authorifed,  for  that  Mr.  Ormfby 
had  certainly  been  fpirited  away  ;  while 
others  gave  dark  hints,  that,  confidering 
the  revengeful  temper  of  Mr.  Montalbert, 
it  would  be  well  if  fomething  worfe  than 
being  fpirited  away  had  not  befallen  the 
poor  young  man. 

«  All  this  I  heard  with  alternate  an- 
guifh  and  depreffion,  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  convey  any  idea  to  another. 
The  fatal  predilection  that  I  had  for 
Ormfby  was  then  known,  for  no  other 
reafon  could  be  given  for  fuch  conduct 
towards  him  as  was  imputed  to  my  father. 
I  now  faw  none  of  the  neighbours,  for  of 
the  very  few  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 
vifit  at  the  houfe,  not  one  at  this  time 
approached  it,  and  as  I  believed  curio- 
fity  would  have  prompted  them  to  come 
if  they  had  no  other  motive,  I  thought  it 
certain  that  my  father  had  taken  meafures 
to  prevent  their  vifits.     This   I   was  not 

difpleafed 
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difpleafed  at,  for  their  looks  would  have 
been  more  uneafy  to  me  than  were  thofe 
of  the  fervants ;  whenever  I  faw  any  of 
them  I  was  covered  with  confufion,  and 
fancied  they  would  remark  and  account 
for  the  fad  change  in  my  face  and  figure, 
of  which  I  could  not  fail  to  be  myfelf 
confcious. 

"  But  if  I  fled  thus  from  the  obferva- 
tion  of  fervants,  what  was  my  fear  when 
compelled   to   appear   before   the    fevere 

and  fcrutinifing  eyes  of  my  father  ? 

I  had  always  an  awe  approaching  to  dread 
of  him,  even  in  thofe  comparatively  happy 
days  when  no  reproaches  of  confcience 

affailed  me Now  I  endeavoured  to 

attend  on  him  with  the  fame  affiduity  as 
I  ufed  to  do  before  Ormfby  became  a 
fharer  in  the  tafk,  or  rather  undertook 
it  entirely ;  but  whether  it  was  that  my 
timidity  made  me  aukward,  and  that, 
therefore,  I  was  incapable  "of  acquitting 
myfelf  as  I  formerly  did,  or  whether  my 
father,  more  really  angry  than  he  chofe 
to  avow,  took  thefe  occasions  to  vent  in 

peevifhnefs 
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peevifhnefs  fomc  part  of  the  refentment 
and    indignation   he   felt.     Certain  it  is, 
that  his  harflinefs  and  afperity  were  al- 
moft  infupportable,   and  the  unkind  ex- 
preffions  he  fometimes  ufed,  the  looks  of 
rage   and  difdain  he  caft  upon  me,  were 
not  unfrequently  fuch  as  affeQed  my  fpi- 
rits  fo  much  as  to  throw  me  into  fainting 
fits,   from  which  I   reproached   my  poor 
Helene  for  recalling  me. . .  .  Death,  which 
done   feemed  likely  to  end  my  miferies, 
I   continually  invoked,  and   I   know  not 
what  would  have  been  the  confequence  of 
fuch  a  feries  of  prefent  fuffering,  added 
to  the  dread  of  the  future,  had  they  con- 
tinued much  longer. 

"  Yet  before  the  return  of  Mrs.  Lef- 
fington,  to  which  only  I  looked  forward 
with  the  lead  hope  of  mitigating  my  woes, 
I  had  fome  trials  of  fortitude  to  encounter 
more  difficult  to  fuftain  than  any  I  had 
yet  experienced. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  long  row   of  elms, 
of  which  now  a  few  angle  trees  only  re- 
main. 
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fnain,  you  recollect  a  high  mount  now 
planted  with  firs,  poplars,  and  larches, 
into  which,  as  it  is  railed  round,  nobody 
now  enters ;  you  perhaps  remember  too, 
the  very  large  yew  tree  that  fhadows  a 
great  fpace  of  ground  near  it,  and  which 
is  alfo  railed  round.  That  mound  covers 
the  ruins  of  a  fmall  parifli  church,  and  that 
yew  tree  was  in  the  church-yard. 

"  An  avenue  of  ancient  trees  was  ter- 
minated by  this  church,  at  the  diftance 
of  fomething  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  houfe.  It  was  merely  the 
chancel  of  a  larger  edifice  which  had  be- 
longed to  a  monaftery,  fome  of  the  ruins 
of  which  remained  fcattered  over  the 
ground,  and  when  I  and  my  brother  were 
children,  we  had  been  told  by  the  fervants 
many  of  thofe  legends  that  almoft  always 
belong  to  fuch  places.  It  was  faid  too 
among  them,  that  beneath  thefe  veftiges 
of  buildings,  which  were  not  confiderable 
above  the  ground,  there  were  arched 
vaults,  and  fubterraneous  paffages,   which 

formerly 
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formerly  ferved  as  burial  places  for  the 
religious  perfons  of  this  monaftery.  Their 
coffins,  placed  in  niches  along  the  wall-, 
had  been  formerly  feen  by  feveral  per- 
fons, who  had  given  a  very  terrific  ac- 
count of  the  fkeletons  in  thefe  difmal  re- 
ceffes ;  accounts  which  were  now  tradi- 
tional in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
were  of  courfe  greatly  exaggerated. — 
The  mournful  relics  that  had  been  feen 
under  the  earth  were  imagined  to  vifit 
its  furface,  and  the  place  was  univerfally 
believed  to  be  haunted.  The  ftyle  of  the 
building  that  remained,  where  light  was 
admitted  through  long  windows  obfcured 
by  pieces  of  coloured  glafs,  and  now 
darkened  by  the  ivy  that  mantled  almoft 
the  whole  edifice ;  the  walls  of  great 
thicknefs,  in  fome  places  green  with  the 
damps  that  continually  ftreamed  from  the 
roof,  in  others  marked  with  the  remains 
of  Latin  fentences,  furrounding  the  half- 
effaced  reprefentations  of  the  crucifixion, 
all  contributed  to  give  an  air  of  wildnefs 
and  horror  to  this  almoft-deferted  build- 
ing; 
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ing ;  where,  though  at  the  Reformation, 
as  it  is  called,  under  Henry  the  Eighth, 
it  became  a  parifh  church,  yet  fervice 
was  performed  in  it  only  once  a  year,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  for  the  parifh 
contained  only  the  houfe  of  Holmwood, 
and  three  cottages  belonging  to  my  father, 
and  fince  pulled  down.  So  that  when 
it  was  his  pleafure  to  deltroy  this  fmall 
church  entirely,  and  unite  the  parifh  it 
belonged  to  with  another,  there  were  none 
to  oppofe  the  aft  of  parliament  he  foli- 
cited  and  obtained  for  that  purpofe.  At 
the  time,  however,  of  which  I  am  fpeak- 
ing,  this  defolate  fpot  infpired  all  that 
melancholy  fort  of  horror  which  naturally 
gives  rife  to  the  reports  of  fupernatural 
appearences ;  there  was  not  a  fervant  who 
would  on  any  account  have  gone  thither 
of  a  night,  and  even  the  gardeners  and 
workmen,  who  were  at  any  time  occu- 
pied near  it,  related  flrange  ftories  of  un- 
common noifes,  as  of  mourning  and 
complaint,  and  more  than  once  have  ran 
in  terror  to  their  fellow  labourers,  de- 
claring 
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daring  that  fome  obfcure  figures  had  if- 
fued  from  the  vaults  beneath,  and  then 
melted  into  air. 

"  Such  was  the  ftern  fpirit  of  my  father, 
and  he  fo  little  knew  how  to  make  allow- 
ances for  any  w,eaknefs  which  he  had 
never  felt,  that  had  any  domeftic  betray- 
ed fears  of  this  fort  before  him,  they 
would  have  been  difmiffed  with  difgrace; 
nor  did  my  brother  and  I,  while  children, 
though  we  knew  all  the  legends  of  the 
country,  ever  dare  to  fpeak  to  him  of  the 
ftories  we  had  been  taught.  Thus  com- 
pelled to  {rifle  our  infantine  fears,  they 
were  gradually  fubdued  as  our  reafon  be- 
came ftronger ;  and  we  were  accuftomed 
not  only  to  find  ovr  way  in  the  dark  all 
over  the  extenfive  old  buildings  of  Holm- 
wood,  but  Jo  traverfe  without  fear  the 
avenue  that  led  to,  and  even  the  area  that 
furrounded,  the  ruined  church,  though 
we  credited  the  probable  account,  that  in 
the  vaults  beneath  refted  the  remains  of 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  decayed  mo- 
naftery. 

Vol.  II.  J-;  "At 
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""  At  the  time  I  am  now  fpeaking  of, 
I  mean  about  fix  weeks  after  the  depart 
lure  of  Ormfby,  fuch  was  the ,  gloomy 
temper  of  my  foul,  that  I  was  pleafed 
only  with  horrors,  and  it  was  through  the 
avenue  of  elms,  and  towards  the  ruins 
that  I  now  frequently  directed  my  foli- 
tary  walk.  I  obferved,  however,  that  when, 
in  compliance  with  Helene's  earned  en- 
treaty, I  told  her  which  way  I  was  going, 
fhe  fhuddered  and  turned  pale ;  and  if  I 
feemed  difpofed  to  go  thither,  when  fhe 
was  with  me,  me  would  find  every  pofiible 
excufe,  fuch  as  that  it  was  dewy  from  the 
high  grafs,  or  dirty,  or  the  wind  was  in 
our  faces,  or  any  other  objection  fhe 
could  raife  againft  our  taking  that  path  ; 

but  none  feemed  to  fuit  me  fo  well 

I  found  a  melancholy  fort  of  fatisfaclion 
in  indulging  the  fad  thoughts  that  incef- 
fantly  prefTed  on  my  mind,  in  a  place 
where  I  was  fure  none  would  interrupt 
my  forrows :  even  the  labourer,  fatigued 
with  the  toils  of  the  day,  or  the  benight- 
ed traveller  from  one  village  to  another, 

would 
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would  not,  to  fave  a  longer  journey,'  crofs 
my  father's  grounds  near  this  place.  An 
adventurous  fportfman,  perhaps,  might 
violate  the  gloomy  fhade  with  his  gun ; 
but,  at  the  feafon  of  which  I  now  fpeak, 
the  end  of  December,  even  the  hoflile 
{bunds  of  field  fports  were  feldom  heard— 
a  dreary  and  mournful  filence  reigned 
around  Holmwood,  for  it  was  long  fince 
the  voice  of  hofpitality  or  gaiety  had  been 
heard.  The  rooks  returning  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  high  elm  trees  that  led  to  the 
church-yard,  and  the  owls  that  inhabited 
the  ivies  that  half  mantled  it,  feemed  to 
be  the  only  living  creatures  that  could  en- 
dure the  melancholy  folitude. 

"  My  father,  who  had  at  this  time  an 
interval  of  eafe,  'though  the  afperities  of 
his  temper  were  now  feldom  mitigated, 
fometimes  releafed  me  from  my  attend- 
ance after  dinner  early  enough  to  allow 
me  to  take  my  folitary  walk  before  it  was 
too  dark. 

*'  The  intelligence   I  had   received  on 

this  particular   evening   from   Mr.   Hay- 

e  2  ward, 
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ward,  that  he  had  heard  Mrs.  Leflington 
would  be  at  home  in  two  or  three  days,  had 
given  fome  relief  to  my  fpirits,  and,  rather 
lefs  oppreffed  than  ufual,  I  (trolled  alnioft 
mechanically  up  the  avenues.  It  was  a 
calm  and  ftill  evening — fo  ftill,  indeed, 
that  every  bird  was  heard  whofe  (lender 
feet  perched  on  the  leaflefs  boughs,  or 
flitted  among  them,  and  the  bells  of  the 
fheep  folding  in  the  diftant  fields,  and  the 
remoter  found  of  a  mill  and  mill  ftream, 
were  brought  in  low  murmurs  to  the 
ear. 

"  The  well-known  objecls  around  me 
were  becoming  indiftinQ,  but  I  continued 
to  walk  (lowly  on — I  even  fat  down  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  remains  of  a  ruftic 
tomb,  and  lifteneduo  the  dull  fighing  of 
the  wind  as  it  fung  round  the  buitreffes, 
and  waved  the  black  boughs  of  the  old 
yew  tree.  As  I  fat  mufing,  I  recollected 
the  (lories  I  had  often  heard  of  fpeclres 
being  feen,  and  ftrange  noifes  being  heard 

round  tliefe  receptacles  of  the  dead. 

80  little  plcafure  had  I  in  looking  forward 

to 
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to  any  thing  that  life  could  now  afford  roe, 
fo  long  had  ray  thoughts  been  accuftomed 
to  confider  death  as  the  only  end  of  all 
my  miferies,  that  I  felt  no  horror  in  the 
idea  of  feeing,  or,  if  it  were  poffible,  of 
converfing  with  departed  fpirits.  A  fort 
of  chilly  and  fhuddering  fenfation,  how- 
ever, warned  me  to  return  before  it  was 
quite  dark  to  the  houfe.  I  arofe  from  the 
mafs  of  broken  ftone  on  which  I  had  been 
fitting,  and,  advancing  a  few  paces  to 
return  into  the  elm  avenue,  I  fancied  I 
faw  a  form  glide  before  me  among  the 
trunks  of  the  trees ;  but  beneath  the  trees 
it  was  fo  dark,  that  I  could  not  diftinguifli 
what  it  was.  I  continued,  however,  to 
gaze  fieadily  on  the  place  where  I  fan- 
cied this  fliape  had  appeared  :  the  illufion 
was  over — I  faw  nothing.  Without  any 
emotion  of  fear  I  proceeded,  therefore, 
exactly  to  that  fpot,  for  it  was  my  direct 
path  to  the  houfe;  I  entered  it,  and,  look- 
ing down  the  avenue,  again  fancied  I  faw 
an  object  moving  at  a  diflance  about  fifty 
e  3  yards 
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yards  beyond  me  ;  but  almoft  immediately 
mv  attention  was  attra&ed  by  fomething 
white  that  lay  juft  before  me  in  the  path. 
It  feemed  to  be  a  book,  a  letter,  or 
a  folded  handkerchief:  I  ftooped  and 
took  n  vp — it  was  a  meet  of  paper,  fold- 
ed like  a  large  letter,  and  tied  with  a 
bit  of  black  ribband.  The  circumftance 
rather  furprifed  than  alarmed  me  :  I  won- 
dered, what  it  could  be,  becaufe  I  knew 
that  the  path  was  never  frequented,  or  at 
leaft  never  by  perfons  who  were  likely  to 
drop  a  paper.  I  put  it  into  my  pocket, 
and  went  haflily  towards  the  houfe  ;  when 
I  got  thither,  I  found  my  father  had  beer* 
inquiring  for  me,  and  I  foon  difcovered 

that  his  temper  was  much  difturbed 

For  more  than  two  hours  I  was  compelled 
to  flay  with  him,  and  toliften  to  reproaches 
and  farcafms  uttered  with  the  uttnoft  ill- 
humour.  Alas!  I  mould  have  borne  thefe 
more  calmly,  had  I  not  felt  that  I  de- 
ferved  his  indignation ;  but  now  they 
pierced  my  very  fouL — At  length,  how- 
ever.. 
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ever,  I  was  difmiffed  to  my  own  room*, 
where  the  vifion,  or  fancied  vifion,  of  the 
evening,  immediately  recurring  to  me, 
I  haftily  drew  the  paper  from  my  pocket. 
Ah,  Rofalie  !-  imagine  the  fenfatipns  with 
which  I  read  thefe  lines 

f  Vivo  oh  Dio  ! — ma  piu  non  ti  vedro — 
Prima  di  fcriverti  in  quefto  modo,  penfa 
quante  pene,  e  quanti  martin  biiogna 
aver  fofferti,  o  piu  tofto  che  il  tuo  bel 
cor  non  fa  riflefiione  fopra  la  noftra  forte 
titanna  Abbia  cura  della  tua  prezioza 
falute  j  ora  non  fi  puo  far  'altro  per  il 
sventurato  O.' 

4  I  exift — but  we  never  meet  again!  — 
Think  what  I  muft  have  endured  before 
I  could  write  thus,  or  rather  do  not  re- 
flect on  our  inevitable  miferies,  but  take 
care  of  your  health — it  is  all  you  can  now 
do  for  the  unhappy  .         O.' 

"  The  writing  appeared. to  be  Ormfby's; 
but  the  lines  were  crooked,  and  the  letters 
ill-formed,  as  if  they  had  been  traced  by 
a  weak  and  uncertain  hand.  As  I  gazed 
oa  the  paper,  that,  and  every  objecl:  round. 
e  4  me,, 
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me,  fwam  before  my  eyes again  I  read 

the  words,  again  attempted  to  recal  what 
I  had  feen,  or  fuppofed  I  had  feen,  in  the 
elm  walk,  and  it  feemed  poffible  that  it 
was  Ormfby  himfelf — for  who  elfe  could 
have  appeared  there  ? — Yet,  from  whence 
did  he  come? — Where  had  he  fo  long 
been  confined,  or  how  could  he  now 
efcape? — If  it  were  indeed  himfelf,  why 
did  he  not  approach  ? — if  it  had  been  but 
to  have  fpoken  one  word  to  me,  with  the 

affurance  that  he  lived Ah !   it  could 

not  be  Ormfby! — Ormfby  would  never 
have  feen  me  fo  near  him,  and  have  left 
me  to  tears,  conjectures,  and  terrors ;  but 
if  it  were  not  himfelf,  who  could  have 
been  in  the  avenue  ? — Who  could  have 
written  the  billet  I  found  there,  in  a  lan- 
guage in  which,  though  Ormfby  himfelf 
was  only  a  fcholar,  no  other  perfon  in  the 
houfe,  except  my  father  and  the  Abbe 
Hay  ward,  knew  a  fy  liable  ? — Who  was 
likfly  to  write  a  hand  refembling  Ormf- 
by's  ? — Who,  indeed,  except  my  father, 
whofe  fingers  being  entirely   difabled   bv 

the 


the   gout,    had    almoft    always  employed 
Ormfby   to    write,    knew   his    hand   well 
enough  to  attempt  an  imitation  of  it? — < 
Any  conjecture  that  led  to  a  fuppofition 
of  its  being  a  forgery,   feemed  even  more 
improbable  than  that  it  fhould  be  Ormfby 
himfelf — if  any  thing  could  be  more  im- 
probable   than    that    he    was    fo    greatly 
changed  as  to  be  fo  near  me,  and  yet  fly 
from  me.     This  uncertainty,  and  my  own 
conjectures,  equally  endlefs  and  uncertain, 
foon   became   fo  infupportable,    that   my 
reafon  Once  more  threatened  to  forfake 
me,  and  I  believe  I  fhould  have  loft  it, 
.had  I  not  communicated  to  Helene  what 
had  happened,  and'  explained  to  her  the 
purport  of  the  letter.     As  I  did  this,    I 
obferved   her  countenance    change ;    fhe 
grew    pale   and    trembled — then,    in    an 
hurried  way,    faid  in  her  own   language, 
that  I  fhould  recoiled!  how  often  fhe  had 
entreated  of  me  not  to  go  into  the  elm 
walk — not  to  frequent  the  ruins  about  the 
chapel. 

Eg  "I  ea- 
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"  I  eagerly  inquired  what  thofe  pre- 
cautions had  to  do  with  what  I  was  now" 
talking  of.  Helene,  trembling  and  weep- 
ing, at  length  told  me,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  in  the  family,  that  Mr.  Ormfby 
had  been  killed  in  attempting  to  refill 
the  force  that  was  ufed  to  remove  him 
from  the  houfe  ;  that  he  was  buried  in 
the  vaults  under  the  old  church  and  ruin- 
ed monaftery;  and  that  his  fpirit  had  been 
frequently  feen  fince.  This  at  once  ac- 
counted for  the  apprehenfions  I  had  feen 
Helene  fo  often  exprefs,  and  renewed  all 
the  terrors  for  the  life  of  Ormfby,  which 
the   afTurances   of   Mr.  Hayward    had   a 

little  appeafed My  heart  funk  within 

me,  and  again  I  feemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  lofing  my  mifery  and  my  ex- 
istence together.  The  horrible  idea  thus 
tonveyed,  could  not  be  a  moment  fuf- 
tained  without  forcing  the  mind  to  an 
effort  for  its  own  relief.  The  moment  I 
had  recovered  myfelf  enough  to  reflect, 
my  reafon  returned  to  diffipate  this  hi- 
deous 
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deous  phantacy.  I  might  have  believed 
that  I  had  feen  the  fhade  of  Ormfby  lin- 
gering about  the  place  of  his  interment — 
for  to  what  weaknefs  might  not  fucli  fuf- 
ferings  as  I  underwent  fubje&  the  under- 
ftanding  ?  but  I  knew  that  the  fpirit  of 
the  dead  write  no  letters,  and  by  whom 
but  Ormfby  could  the  lines  I  held  have 
been  written  ?  Who,  but  either  himfelf,  or 
fome  agent  he  had  employed,  could  have 
dropped  the  unfealed  paper  I  had  found  ? 
As  foon  as  the  tumult  of  my  fpirits  were 
a  little  calmed  by  thefe  reflections,  I  took 
courage  to  queftion  Helene  farther  on  the 
reports  that  had  paffed  on  this  fubjeft  in 
the  family. 

"  She  told  me  that  ever  fince  the  fud- 
den  difappearance  of  my  unhappy  lover, 
ftrange  Itories  had  been  whifpered  in  the 
family  at  every  opportunity,  when  the  in- 
ferior domeflics  had  an  opportunity  o£ 
efcaping  from  the  obfervation-  of  the  ftew- 
ard  and  houfekeeper ;,  that  the  moll 
frightful  reports  had  got  abroad  in  the 
£  6  country ; 
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country;    and  that    it  was   every  where 
believed  that  Mr.  Qrmfby  had  fallen  the 
viftim  of  my   father's  violence,  and  had 
been  buried  in  the  vaults :   a  report  which 
was  the   more  ftrongly  credited,    as    the 
two  men  who  difappeared  with  him  had 
never  returned.     To  this  account,  which 
was  nearly  the  fame  in  fubflance    as  that 
which  me  had  at  firft  related,  me  added 
many  wild  ftories  of  noifes   heard,    and 
fights  feen,  every  one  of  which  fome  per- 
fon  might  be  brought  to  atteft.     Nothing 
could  be  more  dreadful  than  to  reflecl;  on 
thefe  impreflions  among  the  neighbours, 
which,  from  the  account  given  by  He- 
lene,   feemed  to  be  gaining  ground,  and 
might  not  improbably  bring  on  fome  in- 
quiry that  might  irritate  to  phrenzy  fuch 
a  temper  as  my  father's,  and  overwhelm 
me  with  fhame  and  difgrace." 

The  recollection  of   this    part  of   her 
life,  added  to  the  fatigue  of  having  fpoken 
fo  long,  was  more  than  Mrs.  Vyvian  could 
now  fuftain ;   and  Rofalie  once  more  pre- 
vailed 
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vailed  upon  her  to  delay  the  reft  of  her 
ftrange  and  melancholy  narrative  tilLthe 
next  day,  which  was  likely  to  be  the 
laft  they  fhould  uninterruptedly  pafs  to- 


gether. 


CHAP, 
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chap.   xvrr. 


A.  HE  narrative  of  Mrs.  Vyvian   thus 
went  on 

"  I  had  not  yet  recovered  any  degree 
of  compofure  after  the  ftrange  circum- 
ftance  of  finding  the  letter,  which  I  con- 
tinually read  and  ftudied,  when  fome  of 
the  apprehenfions,  to  which  the  intelli- 
gence I  had  got  from  Helene  had  given 
rife,  were  but  too  fatally  realifed.  Such, 
indeed,  were  the  various  tortures  in  which. 
I  had  been  kept  for  fome  time,  that  it 
is  aftonifhing,  in  the  fituation  I  was  in,, 
how  I  furvived  it.  I  might  well,  in  the 
words  of  a  favourite  air  which  I  fhould 
have  fung,  had  not  my  heart  been  too. 

heavy  to  find  relief  even  in  raulic 

Lafciami,, 
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Lafciami  *,  o  Ciel !  pietofo* 
Si  non  ti  vuoi  placar, 
Lafciami  refpirar, 
Qualche  moraento ! 

Rendafi  col  ripofo, 
Almeno  il  m\o  penfiar, 
Abile  a  foftenar, 
Nuovo  tormento. 

"  I  know  not  whether  my  mind  dwelt 
Bioft  continually  on  the  circumftance  of 
the  letter,  or  on  the  dread  of  the  inquiry 
that  might  be  made  from  the  reports  that 
had  been  fpread  in  the  country.  In  re- 
gard to  this  laft,  however,  I  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  myfelf,  that  Helene,  under- 
Sanding  Englifh  imperfectly,  might  mis- 
conceive or  exaggerate  the  expreflfrons 
made  ufe  of  by  tne  reft  of  the  fervantsj 
and  while  I  attempted  to  mitigate  part  of 
my  anxiety  bf  this  perfuafion,  I  endea- 

*  Metadata. 
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voured  to  acquire  courage  to  inveftigate 
the  grounds  of  the  other ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  I  took  again  and  again  the  fame 
walk  alone,  for  not  even  Helene's  fincere 
attachment  to  me  would,  I  knew,  have 
engaged  her  to  have  accompanied  me 
without  great  reluctance.  I  thought  too, 
that  if  by  any  ftrange  means  which  I  could 
not  comprehend,  nor  hardly  think  poffi- 
ble,  Ormfby  yet  lingered  round  Holm- 
wood,  he  would  be  prevented  by  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  third  perfon  from  fpeaking  to 
me.  Life  was  now  in  my  eyes  of  fo  little 
value,  that  to  fear,  unlefs  it  were  fear  of 
my  father,  I  was  infenfible  ;  and  I  believe 
that  I  mould  have  met  with  indifference, 
or  rather  torpor,  the  mod  terrific  figures 
that  imagination  has  ever  dreffed  out  to 
deter  from  crimes,  or  to  enforce  repen- 
tance. In  my  folitary  and  gloomy  walks, 
however,  I  faw  no  more  any  objefil  like 
that  which  had  before  alarmed  me,  nor 
did  1  hear  any  noife  but  fuch  as  I  could 
eafily  account  for.  Every  evening,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  weather,  or  to  any 

thing. 
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thing  but  the  precautions  necefTary  in 
regard  to  my  father,  I  took  the  fame 
lonely  walk,  and  for  many  evenings  re- 
turned more  aftonifhed  and  depreffed  ; 
for  the  longer  this  myftery  remained  un- 
explained, the  more  I  became  the  prey 
of  wild  conje&ures  and  tormenting  fo- 
licitude. 

"  But  imagine,  my  Rofalie,  if  it  be  pof- 
fible,  imagine  what  I  fuffered,  when,  about 
five  days  after  the  circumftance  of  my 
finding  the  letter,  I  was  alarmed  by  the 
fudden  entrance  of  Helene  into  my  room, 
who,  breathlefs  with  fome  new  terror,  en- 
deavoured to  explain  fomething,  which  it 
was  long  before  I  underftood.  At  length 
I  made  out,  that  a  neighbouring  gentle- 
man in  the  commiflion  was  come,  as  the 
fervants  believed,  to  apprehend  my  father, 
with  peace  officers,  for  that  a  regular 
complaint  had  been  laid,  it  was  not  known 
by  whom,  of  the  fudden  difappearance  of 
Ormfby  ;  and  at  length,  the  accufation 
of  having  murdered  him  had  been  fo  often 
repeated,  and  the  clamolirs  of  the  country, 

where 
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where  certainly  my  father  had  many  ene- 
mies, had  become  fo  loud,  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  queftion  could  a£t  no  otherwife 
than  he  did. 

"  Endeavour  to  imagine  what  I  en- 
dured while  fuch  a  conference  as  this 
lafled,  which  it  did  for  upwards  of  two 
hours ;  at  the  end  of  that'  time,  the  ma-, 
giflrates  and  his  myrmidons  departed  to- 
gether. Helene,  who  had  watched  them> 
came  to  tell  me  fo :  they  had  been  out 
for  fome  time  with  the  fteward  and  the 
old  butler,  and  fhe  was  fure,  fhe  faid, 
they  had  been  up  to  the  church  ;  then 
they  returned  to  the  houfe,  and,  after  a 
few  moments  of  farther  converfation  with 
my  father,  quitted  Holmwood  apparently 
fatisfied. 

"  So  confufed,  fo  mingled  with  horror 
and  amazement,  were  all  my  ideas,  that 
I  recolleft  nothing  of  what  paffed  in  my 
mind,,  till  I  faw  myfelf  feated  at  table  as 
ufual  to  help  my  father,  who  fat  oppofite 
in  his  great  chair;  when  I  falteringly 
made  the  ufual  inquiry  of  the  day,  he  did 

not 
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not  anfwer  me.  I  began,  however,  to 
carve  as  ufual  for  him,  but  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  my  face,  with  a  look  fo  menacing 
and  {tern,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  I  fupported  myfelf. ...  I  looked 
in  vain  for  comfort  in  the  faces  around 
me ;  the  old  butler  looked  as  if  he  pitied, 
but  could  not  aflift  me  ;  and  the  footman 
feemed  to  be  under  fuch  terror,  that  hav- 
ing made  two  or  three  awkward  blunders, 
he  received  a  very  fevere  reprimand,  ahd 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  room.  Our  filent 
and  melancholy  meal  was  foon  over,  for 
my  father  eat  little,  and  I  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  fwallow.  The  table  cloth  was 
removed,  and  I  collected  voice  enough 
to  alk  him,  as  nearly  as  I  could  in  my 
ufual  manner,  whether  I  mould  read  to 
him  ? — He  anfwered  loudly  and  angrily — 

No 

"  Then,  after  a  paufe,  a  dreadful  paufe, 
during  which  I  was  afraid  I  mould  have 
funk  upon    the   floor,   my   father  fpoke 

thus 

«  It 
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'  If  I    thought  only  for  one  moment, 
that  the  infamous  reports,  which  have  gone 
forth  in   the   country,    had  originated   in 
your  folly,  or  rather  wickednefs,   I  mould 
not  hefitate  what  to  do.     As  for  the  un- 
grateful villain,  who  might,  perhaps,  have 
had  the  infolence  to  attempt,  as  a  return 
for  my  receiving  him  into  my  houfe,  to 
fteal  my  daughter  and  my  property  from 
it,    you    will    never   fee   him  or   hear   of 
him  more,  nor  can  a  matter  of  felf- defence 
be  again  tortured  into  what  the  laws  might 
here  call  a  crime  ;    but  for  yourfelf,   know 
that  it  is  my  pleafure  that  you  immediately 
prepare  to  receive,  as  your  huFoand,  a  friend 
of  mine,  whofe  eftate  is  fuch  as  you  have 
no- pretentions  to  expecl,    unlefs  it  be  as 
my  daughter — I  will  not  fuffer  myfelf  to 
fuppofe  you  have  forfeited  that  title — on 
your  part  you  will   be  pleafed   to    make 
up  your  mind,  and  to  diveft  yourfelf  of 
a    manner   and    behaviour    which    I    will 
fuffer  no  longer:    I  mould  have  forborne 
to  have  given  you  my  commands  in   re- 
gard to  Mr.  Vyvian,  till  his  arrival,  if  I 

had 
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had  not  remarked  your  perfeverance  in  a 
fort  of  conduft  which  I  will  not  under/land,  - 
left    the    raoft  terrible  vengeance  fhould 

follow I   have  faid  enough — go  to 

your  own  room,  and  learn  to  obey.' 

"  This  terrible  fentence,  which  ended 
in  fo  loud  a  tone  as  almoft  to  ftun  me, 
deprived  me  for  a  moment  of  my  recol- 
lection ;    as  foon,  however,  as  I  was  able, 
I  arofe  from  my  chair,  and  with  difficulty 
reached  the  door,  my  father's  eyes  fol- 
lowing me  with  a  look  fo  fcrutinizing  and 
angry,'  that  I'wifhed  at  that  moment  the 
earth  might   open  beneath   my   feet  and 
{'wallow   me  for  ever.     I  found   Helene 
near  the  door ;  for,  alarmed  by  the  tranf- 
a&ions  of  the  morning,  and  probably  by 
the    report  of   the   footman,    me  waited 
there  for  me — without  her  aid  I   fhould 
never  have  got  to  my  own  room.     I  fat 
down  in  a  date  of  torpid  defpair,  which  it 
is  impoffible  to  defcribe.     Helene  fpoke 
to  me  in  vain.     The  words  I  had  heard, 
the   dreadful   command   I    had   received, 
ftill  vibrated  in  my  ears,  and  the  horrors 

of 
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of  my  fate  were  fo'forcibly  prefentcd  to 
my  mind,  that  the  few  diftin£t  thoughts 
that  pafled  through  it  pointed  to  filicide 
as  the  only  way  to  efcape  from  a  deftiny 
1  was  utterly  unable  to  fupport.  At  length 
the  tears  and  prayers  of  my  faithful  He- 
lene  reftored  to  me  fome  degree  of  re- 
colle&ion  ;  fhe  knelt  at  my  feet,  implor- 
ing me  to  have  mercy  on  myfelf  and  on 
my  infant,  and  to  exert  myfelf,  if  it  were 
only  to  fave  my  father  from  the  crimes 
to  which  r.is  furious  revenge  might  excite 
him.  She  endeavoured  to  perfuade  me, 
that  what  h».  hadfaid  of  Mr.  Vyvian  might 
be  only  a  ,rinefle ;  or,  that  if  there  was 
fuch  a  marriage  in  agitation,  I  might  delay 
or  efcape  it  by  the  interpofition  of  Mrs. 
Leflingtdn,  who  was  probably  by  this  time, 
or  would  be  in  a  few  days,  within  four 
miles,  and  from  whofe  prudence,  as  well 
as  influence  over  the  mi  id  of  my  father, 
much  might  be  hoped. 

"  Though  I  knew  great  part  of  this 
reafoning  was  fallacious,  I  affe&ed  to  be 
more  calm,  that  Kelene,  who  would  not 

be 
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be  difmiiTed,  might  talk  to  me  no  longer ; 
but  what  a  night  did  I  pafs  !  and  when  I 
obtained  by  opiate  half  an  hour  of  unquiet 
(lumber,  with  what  anguifti  did  I  recollect, 
the  moment  I  awoke,  all  that  had  pafled 
the  preceding  day,  with  what  dread  look 
forward  to  what  might  befal  me  in  that 
which  was  begun. 

"  One  confolatory  circumftance  hap- 
pened in  the  morning,  which  enabled  me 
to  go  through  it ;  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Leffington,  to  inform  me  me  was 
arrived  at  homel  and  would  fee  me  the 
next  day.  This  profpeft  of  alleviating 
my  fufferings  gave  me  the  power  of  going 
down  to  dinner  with  fome  degree  of  re- 
folution — I  even  took  courage  to  meet  the 
piercing  eye  of  my  fevere,  my  fometimes 
cruel  father,  and  to  repeat,  when  din- 
ner was  over,  myqueftion,  whether  I  mould 
read  to  him? — He  again  anfwered,  No— 
though  with  lefs  harflmefs  than  the  even- 
ing before :  he  felt  himfelf  indifpofed, 
and  faid  he  ftjould  endeavour  to  fleep. 

"  I  no 
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*c  I  no  fooner  had  left  him,  than  in 
defpite  of  the  earned  entreaty  of  Helene, 
who  inceffantly  befought  me  to  have  more 
regard  to  my  own  fafety,  I  went  into 
the  avenue,  though  it  was  nearly  dark  ; 
an  early  moon,  however,  lit  up,  with  faint 
but  cheering  radiance,  the  winter  fky, 
and  her  rays  glancing  through  the  leaf- 
lefs  trees,  and  falling  on  the  gray  trunks 
of  a  few  arbeals  and  birches  that  were 
fcattered  among'  the  more  gloomy  elms 
towards  the  middle  of  the  line,  I  could 
have  indulged  my  fhuddering  fancy  in 
fuppofmg  them,  indiftin£tly  feen  as  they 
were,  to  be  fpeftres  beckoning  me  to  the 
only  fure  afylum  of  all  forrows  in  the  ce- 
metery beyond. 

"  Why  mould  thofe  fear  who  have 
nothing  to  hope? — Of  beings  of  this  world 
I  had  no  dread,  for  I  was  fo  miferable 
that  religion  only  arretted  my  feeble  hands, 
or  they  would  have  been  lifted  againft  a 
life  which  might  have  been  called  a  living 
death  ;     fupernatural  beings  I  had  never 

learned 
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learned  to  fear — if  fiich  were  ever  per- 
mitted to  appear,  I  hoped  it  might  be  with 
tidings  of  mercy.  Thus  arguing  and  re- 
flecting, I  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
avenue,  and  flood  a  moment  looking  at 
the  half-ruined  church,  and  meditating 
on  the  horrible  idea  taken,  up  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  that  Ormfby  was 

deftroyed  and  buried  in  this  place 

What  an  opinion  muft  they  have  of  the 
violence  and  ferocity  of  my  father's  fpirit! 
What  an  idea  of  the  provocation  he  had 
received,  before  they  could  have  fuppofed 
him  likely  to  be  driven  to  extremities  fo 
dangerous  and  dreadful! — It  was  impofli- 
ble  but  what  the  caufe  for  fuch  vengeance 
muft.  be  fufpefted.  The  fecret  of  our  at- 
tachment, my  difgrace  and  fhame,  then 
were  known,  or,  what  was  nearly  the  fame 
thing,  gueffed  at,  though  I  no  longer 
fuppofed  it  poflible  that  my  father  could 
for  a  moment  harbour  a  thought  fo  con- 
trary to  humanity  as  the  deftru&ion  of 
the  unhappy  Ormfby  ;  yet  there  were  a 
thoufand  daggers  for  my  heart  in  the 
Vol.  II.  f  refle&ion 
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reflection  that  fuch  a  hiftory  was  the 
converfation  of  the  furrounding  country, 
and  that  the  real  or  imaginary  crimes  of 
our  family  were  difcuffed  by  the  ignorant, 
and  enjoyed  by  the  malicious. 

"  But  even  thefe  reflexions  were  eafe 
compared  to  thofe  that  afTailed  me  when 
I  remembered  the  converfation  of  the 
evening  before,  and  repeated  to  myfelf 
the  dreadful  name  of  Vyvian. — There  is 
a  kind  and  a  degree  of  grief  that  annihi- 
lates the  feelings  from  its  violent  preffure, 
as  the  extremities  of  bodily  pain  are  faid 
to  deprive  the  fufferer  of  fenfation.  This 
was  the  effect  which  the  commands  of  my 
father  had  on  my  mind,  now  that  alone, 
and  amidft  the  filence  of  the  night,  I  re- 
flected on  them — loft  in  the  terrible  con- 
templation of  the  future,  I  forgot  the 
prefent,  and  was  unconfcious  of  the  dreary 
fcene  around  me,  till  I  was  ftartled  from 
my  reverie  by  the  fight  of  a  man,  who, 
coming  from  among  the  ruins,  flowly  ap- 
proached. Rivetted  to  the  fpot  by  fear, 
mingled  with  a  ftrange  defire  to  know  whe- 
ther 
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ther  this  was  a  being  of  another  world,  or 
whether  it  brought  me  intelligence  of 
Ormfby,  I  had  no  power  to  ftir.  The 
figure  approached,  and,  as  if  encouraged 
by  my  remaining  where^  I  was,  fpoke  to 
me  in  a  low  voice,  and  faid  fomething  as 
if  entreating  me  not  to  be  alarmed  ;  but 
I  heard  only  the  beginning  of  the  fen- 
tence;  the  voice  was,  I  thought,  Ormfby's, 
and  a  thoufand  fenfations,  which  I  could 
neither  difcriminate  then,  nor  can  defcribe 
now,  contributed  to  deprive  me  of  my 
fenfes.  The  predominant  idea,  however, 
was,  the  hazard  Ormfby  was  in,  in  thus 
returning  round  the  houfe,  for  of  any  fu- 
pernatural  appearance  I  had  none. 

"  On  recovering  fome  degree  of  re- 
collection, I  found  myfelf  on  the  ground, 
and  a  man  kneeling  by  me,  whom  I  ftill 
believed  to  be  Ormfby,  till  he  explained 
himfelf  nearly  in  thefe  words 

'  I  have  long  waited  for  an  opportunity 
of  fpeaking  to  you,  Mifs  Montalbert— 
recover  your  recollection — your  prefence 

*   2  of 
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0f  mind the  life  of  Ormfby   depends 

on  you.' 

«  Of  Ormfby?'   cried  I  faintly. 

*  Of  Ormfby  !  (anfwered  he) — my  un- 
fortunate brother It  is  you  who  muft 

either  releafe  him  ;  who  muft  either  re- 
ftore  him  to  life  and  liberty,  or  condemn 
him  to  end  his  miferable  days  in  poverty 
and  imprifonment.' — I  have  not  ftrength, 
Rofalie,  to  relate  every  word  as  it  paffed  ; 
fuffice  it  therefore  to  tell  you,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  brothers  of  poor,  unhappy 
Ormfby,  who  related,  that  he  had  come 
from  Ireland  on  finding  that  my  father 
had  imprifoned  Ormfby  for  debt ;  and  that 
he  had  declared  to  the  elder  Mr.  Ormfby 
by  letter,  that  he  never  would  releafe 
him,  unlefs,  under  the  moft  pofitive  pro- 
mife,  that  he  would  go  immediately  to 
India — never  again  fee  or  correfpond  with 
me,  and  renounce,  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner,  every  claim  that  I  might  have 
given  him  to  my  perfon  or  my  affections. 
This  Ormfby  had  pofitively  refufed  to  do. 

My 
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My  father,  irritated  to  phrenzy  by  a  cir- 
cumftance  that  renewed  all  his  fufpicions, 
declared,  in  terms  of  the  greateft  violence, 
that  Ormfby  mould  perifh  in  prifon.  His 
father  could  do  nothing  for  him ;  but 
fent '  over  his  fecond  fon,  only  two  years 
older  than  Onnfby,  to  endeavour  to  ap- 
peafe  the  anger  of  Mr.  Montalbert,  by 
engaging  his  brother  to  make  the  con- 
ceffions  that  were  required  of  him. 

'  I  have  now  (laid  the  young  man) 
lingered  about  the  place  more  than  a  fort- 
night, in  hopes  of  having  an  opportunity 
of  fpeaking  to  you.  At  the  rifk  of  my 
life  I  have  attempted  to  make  my  way 
into  the  houfe,  and  probably  have  owed 
my  preservation  to  the  notion  impreffed 
upon  your  father's  fervants,  that  the  reft- 
lefs  fpirit  of  my  brother,  whom,  they  fup- 
pofed  to  have   been   murdered,    haunted 

the  houfe  and  gardens Now,  dearelt 

Madam,  (continued  George  Ormfby),  if 
you  have,  indeed,  honoured  my  brother 
with  your  regard,  refolve  to  fave  him — 
refolve  to  reftore  to  my  poor,  unhappy 
£  3,  parents. 
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parents  the  peace  this  fatal  circumftance 

has  robbed  them  of.' 1  afked  faintly, 

what  I  could  do? — He  anfwered,  that  by 
confenting  to  marry  the  man  propofed  to 
me  by  my  father,  I  fhould  end  at  once  the 
perfecution  of  Ormfby,  and  fecure  my 
own  peace — I  fhuddered,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  declaring  why  it  was  impoflible 
for  me  to  do  this,  when  the  noife  of  voices 
at  a  diftance  compelled  him  haftily  to 
quit  me.  He  retired  again  among  the 
ruins,  and  I,  without  knowing  how  I  found 
ftrength,  walked  towards  the  houfe.  I 
met  Helene  and  one  of  the  men  fervarrts 
coming  in  fearch  of  me :  Helene,  in 
accofting  me,  trembled  fo  (he  could 
hardly  fpeak — I  leaned  on  her  arm  and 
reached  the  houfe,  where  I  had  again  to 
encounter  the  angry  looks  and  fierce  in- 
terrogatories of  my  father.  I  know  not 
how  I  anfwered ;  overwhelmed  by  the 
fcene  I  had  juft  pafled,  I  funk  once  more 
under  the  violent  agitation  of  my  mind, 
and  could  hardly  be  faid  to  be  fenfible 
till  the  foothing  voice  of  Mrs.  Lefiington, 

at 
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at  my  bedfidc  the  next  morning,  reflored 
me  in  fome  meafure  to  my  reafon.  But 
notwithftanding  the  perfeft  reliance  I  had 
on  her  friendihip,  I  fhould  never  have 
had  courage  to  relate  to  this  dear  friend 
the  extent  of  my  imprudence  and  its  con- 
fequences ;  but  Helene  had  already  told 
her  fo  much,  that  fhe  entered  at  once 
upon  the  fubjefr.  as  foon  as  I  appeared  in 
a  date  to  attend  to  her  ;  by  transferring 
the  blame  from  me  to  my  father,  fhe  re- 
conciled me  in  fome  meafure  to  myfelf, 
and,  with  fome  degree  of  compofure,  I 
fuffered  her  to  fpeak  of  what  could  be 
done  in  circumftances  fo  dreadful  and 
diftrefling. 

"  Nothing,  however,  could  be  imme- 
diately determined  upon.  I  agreed  with 
her,  that  it  was  neceffary  her  hufband. 
fhould  know  my  cruel  embarrafTment,  for 
without  his  affiftance  and  participation 
fhe  could  do  nothing.  She  gave  me  in 
the  mean  time  every  confolation  in  her 
power;  but  I  thought  I  perceived,  not- 
f  4  withftanding 
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withftanding  (he  evaded  the  converfation, 
that  (lie  thought  I  ought  to  relinquifh 
every  idea  of  ever  again  feeing  Ormfby, 
and  that  if  I  could  efcape  from  the  perils 
of  my  prefent  melancholy  fituation,  I 
fhould  difpofe  myfelf  to  aft  in  compliance 
with  my  father's  commands. 

"  Many  were  the  conferences  we  now 
had ;  but  probably  it  would  have  been 
impoffible  to  have  faved  me  from  that 
death,  which  my  father  might  have  thought 
could  alone  wipe  away  the  dilhonour  I 
had  brought  upon  his  family,  had  not 
Providence  interfered  in  my  favour. 

"  Mrs.  Leflington  now  met  and  con- 
verfed  with  George  Ormfby  :  they  agreed 
that  the  only  means  of  faving  his  brother 
was  to  procure  his  renunciation  of  every 
pretention  to  me  in  whatever  form  my 
father  fhould  dictate.  This  I  alone  could, 
engage  him  to  do,  and  this  at  length  Mrs. 
Leflington  extorted  from  me  in  a  few 
lines,  by  which  I  ajked  this  of  him — with 
a  trembling  hand,  and   eyes  overflowing 

with 
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■with  tears,  I  figned  the  fatal  paper.  Mrs. 
Leflington  allured  me  George  Ormfby 
went  immediately  with  it  to  London. — 
In  about  ten  days  afterwards,  Mrs.  Lef- 
fington,  who  remained  at  Holmwood,  in- 
formed me  fhe  had  heard  from  him ;  that 
his  brother  Charles  was  releafed,  and  on 
his  voyage  to  India.  There  was  fome- 
thing  in  all  this  that  I  could  not  com- 
prehend; but  I  dared  not  truft  myfelf 
either  with  inquiries  or  with  conjectures — 
Ormfby  was  loft,  to  me  for  ever,  and  I, 
fometimes  in  the^  bitternefs  of  my  foul, 
accufed  him  of  having  abandoned  me, 
though,  in  more  reafonable  moments,  I 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  his 
ftay  would  have  been  deftru6live  to  us 
both. .  . .  My  father,  who,  as  it  appeared 
from  his  conduct,  knew  much  of  the  truth, 
though  the  lofs  of  my  honour  was  yet 
unknown  to  him,  became  fomewhat  lefs  fe- 
vere  towards  me  ;  yet  I  fhrunk  more  than 
ever  from  his  eye,  and  my  timidity  and 
terror  rnuft  have  betrayed  me,  if  the 
change  in  my  perfon,  now  every  day  more 
f  5  evident, 
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evident,  could  have  efcaped  obfervation  • 
but,  whether  it  was  that  the  violence  of 
temper,  which  my  father  had  yielded  to 
in  regard  to  Ormfby,  had  aggravated  his 
arthritic  complaints,  or  whether  his  con- 
stitution was  breaking  entirely  up,  he  be- 
came at  this  period  fo  ill,  that  a  phyfician, 
who  had  always  fuccefsfully  attended  him, 
was  fent  for  from  London  j  he  gave  him 
fome  relief,  but  declared,  that  unlefs  he 
went  to  town,  where  conftant  attendance 
could  be  given  him,  the  confequence 
would  be  greatly  to  be  apprehended. 

"  The  reful t  of  this  advice  was,  that 
we  removed  to  London.  Thither  alfo  my 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leffington  re- 
moved ;  and  Mrs.  Leffington  being  then 
near  her  time,  it  was  fo  managed,  that 
when  the  hour  arrived  when  you,  my  be- 
loved child,  came  into  the  world,  you  were 
concealed  by  Mrs.  Leffington  for  three 
weeks,  and  then  produced  as  twin  with 
the  daughter  of  which  fhe  was  delivered, 
who  is  fince  dead. 

«  You 
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"  You  may  imagine,  my  Rofalie,  how 
very  difficult  it  was  to  conceal  the  fatal 
fecret  of  your  birth — you  may  imagine, 
for  I  cannot  defcribe,  what  were  the  ter- 
rors I  had  to.  encounter — the  anguilh  of 
heart  with  which,  when  I  had  once  beheld 
you,  once  preffed  you  to  my  heart,  I  faw 
you  torn  from  me,  and  knew  that  I 
fhould  never  dare  to  call  you  mine,  or 
again  to  fhed  over  you  the  tears  excited 
by  the  refemblance  your  infant  features 
bore  to  thofe  of  your  father. 

"  But,  on  calmer  reflection,  I  agreed 
with  Mrs.  Leffington,  who  reprefented  to 
me  inceffantly,  how  thankful  I  ought  to 
be  for  the  good  fortune  with  which  I  had 
laved  my  reputation,  if  not  my  life.  The 
fufpicions  that  had  been  entertained,  in 
confequence  of  my  father's  violent  conduct 
towardsOrm'by,  were  now,  (he  faid,  blown 
over  and  forgotten..  His  family  had  .re- 
ported, that  fo  far  from  his  having  under- 
gone any  perfecution  from  Mr.  Montal- 
bert,  it  was  to  him  he  was  obliged  for 
f  6  the 
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the  advantageous  fituation  in  which  he 
was  gone  out  to  India  ;  that  the  circum- 
ftances  which  had  given  rife  to  fuch  ftrange 
reports  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holm- 
wood  originated  in  error  and  mifrepre- 
fentation  ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  Ormf- 
bys,  inftead  of  (hewing  any  refentment 
towards  my  father,  every  where  made  his 
eulogium  as  the  benefactor  of  the  whole 
family.  I  was  not,  however,  the  lefs 
miferable,  though  I  owned  the  truth  of 
all  Mrs.  Leflington  urged ;  and  whenever 
I  was  alone,  I  gave  way  to  that  anguifh 
of  heart,  which,  while  I  was  with  her, 
I  endeavoured  to  reprefs  or  conceal,  be- 
caufe  I  would  not  be  thought  ungrate- 
ful, or  infenfible  of  the  obligations  I  owed 
to  her  friendfhip. 

"  During  my  father's  very  fevere  ill- 
nefs,  I  heard  no  more  of  Mr.  Vyvian— 
Indeed  I  feldom  faw  my  father,  and  when 
it  was  unavoidable,  only  for  a  few  minutes. 
Mrs.  Leflington,  in  whom  he  had  great 
confidence,  and  exprefled  a  regard  unufual 

for 
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for  him  to  feel,  had  contrived  to  obtain 
his  leave  for  me  to  flay  with  her  while 
fhe  was  very  ill  and  unable  to  come  to 
me,  and  by  this  management  only  it  was 
that  I  efcaped  obfervation  at  the  period 
when  I  could  fo  little  bear  it.  As  my 
father  recovered,  however,  my  more  con- 
stant attendance  was  again  necefiary.  He 
now  fometimes  ordered  me  to  read  to  him, 
and,  when  he  was  ftill  more  at  eafe,  to  play 
at  chefs  with  him.  I  was,  indeed,  but  a 
poor  fubftitute  for  Ormfby  or  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  ;  but  I  fancied  that  the  latter  fome- 
times got  out  of  the  way,  as  if  on  purpofe 
to  make  me  more  neceffary  to  my  father, 
and  to  leave  us  together. 

"It  was  in  one  of  thefe  tete-a-tete 
parties,  that  my  father,  without  much  ce- 
remony or  much  preface,  afked  me,  whe- 
ther I  had  reflected  on  what  he  had  de- 
termined upon  in  regard  to  Mr.  Vyvian, 
who  would  now  in  a  few  days  be  in  Eng- 
land, whither  he  came  on  purpofe  to  re- 
ceive my  hand  ? 

"  The 
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M  The  violent  effeft  of  this  intelligence 
was  evident  on  my  countenance — I  tried 
in  vain  to  fpeak  ;  my  lips  refufed  to  arti- 
culate a  fyllable.  Not  only  difregarding, 
but  enraged  at  the  pain  I  feemed  to  feel, 
he  declared,  in  a  voice  that  made  me 
tremble  like  a  leaf,  that  if  I  did  not  de- 
termine to  obey  without  remonftrance,  or 
hefitation,  he  knew  how  to  punifh,  and 
would  punifh  me  as  I  deferved.  He 
added,  that  I  had  already  been  the  occa- 
fion  of  his  undergoing  uneafinefs,  which 
had  brought  on  his  late  illnefs ;  of  fcenes 
the  molt  difgraceful  to  his  character,  never 
fullied  till  he  found  a  curie  inftead  of  a 
bleffing  in  his  daughter;  and  that  not 
content  with  having  once  been  nearly  the 
caufe  of  his  death,  I  now  was  difpofed  to 
complete  my  work,    and  deftroy  him  who 

had  given  me  life. Figure  to  yourfelf, 

if  it  be  poffible,  what  I  endured  at  this 
moment,  and,  if  it  be  poffible  to  carry  your 
imagination  farther,  fuppofe  what  I  mult 
have  fuffered  before  I  was  compelled  to 
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give  my  hand  to  Mr,  Vyvian,.  while  my 
heart  was  devoted  to  Ormfby ;  while  I 
would  moll  willingly  have  fhared  with  him 
the  moft  obfcure  deitiny ;  while  I  would 
have  followed  him  to  India,  or  to  Nova 
Zembla,  and  have  expofed  myfelf  to  en- 
dure any  hardfhips  in  any  region  of  the 
world,  rather  than  have  been  miftrefs  of 
the  world  on  condition  of  being  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Vyvian. 

"  My  friend  Mrs.  Leffington,  however, 
and  the  Abbe  Hayward,  joined  in  this 
cruel  perfecution.  The  former  removed 
you  from  my  fight  entirely,  and  fent  you 
into  the  country ;  the  latter  feemed  to 
have  loft  his  ufual  humanity  and  tender- 
nefs,  and  to  think  that  duty,  which  I  had 
once  violated,  had  now  ftronger  claims  j 
upon  me  than  before  the  fatal  indifcretion 
I  had  been  guilty  of.  From  your  father 
I  heard  nothing.  His  family  reported 
every  where  that  he  was  married  to  a 
woman  of  fortune,  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  on  her  voyage  to  India,  whi- 
ther fhe  was  fent  for  by  an  uncle,  whofe 

heirefs 
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heirefs  fhe  was.  This  I  believed,  as  I  had 
done  many  other  ftories  that  were  among 
the  artifices  that  were  ufed  to  force  me 
into  this  deteiled  marriage.  They  fuc- 
ceeded  but  too  well,  or  rather  the  ex- 
treme terror  I  had  of  my  father  left  me 
no  means  of  efcape.  I  became  then  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Vyvian.  I  have  been  ever 
fince  the  moft  miserable  of  women  ;  my 
fon  only,  and  the  confolation  of  having 
facrificed  myfelf  to  duty,  alone  fupported 
me,  Before,  however,  I  was  driven  into 
this  miferable  union,  I  executed,  as  I  was 
then  of  age,  a  deed  of  gift,  in  which  I 
made  over,  during  my  life,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leffington,  the  intereft  of  four  thou- 
fand  pounds,  which  was  the  gift  of  a  re- 
lation, and  which  I  poffefled  independent 
of  my  father,  but  without  the  power  of 
alienating  the  principal.  This  is  part  of 
the  money  which  Mr.  Vyvian  has  fo  often 
reproached  me  with  wajling}  as  he  terms  it, 
on  begging  monks  and  canting  hypocrites; 
though,  had  I  really  beftowed  it  on  my 
neceflitous  fellow  creatures,  I  mould  have 

thought 
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thought  myfelf  well  juftified  in  fuch  a  dif- 
pofal  of  it. 

"  I  had  not  been  married  above  fifteen 
months  when  my  father  died,  and  left  Mr. 
Vy  vian  in  poffeffion  of  that  fortune,  which 
was    undoubtedly    his    chief   motive    for 
overlooking   my  reluctance  which   I    re- 
peatedly avowed   to   him,   and  which    he 
well  knew  accompanied  me  to  the  altar. 
After   my   father's   death,   he   no  longer 
affe&ed  to  treat  me  with  the  leaft  degree 
of  regard.     We   went   abroad  for   fome 
years,  which  ferved  in   fome  meafure  to 
relieve  and  diflipate  the  heavinefs  of  my 
heart.     I    had    often,  the    confolation   of 
hearing  from  Mrs.  Leffington,  and  in  her 
letters,  with  the  account  fhe  gave  me  of 
her  family,    my  Rofalie,    as  one  of  that 
family,  was   always  mentioned.     When  I 
returned  to  England,  I  found  you,  child 
of  my  fond  aflfe&ions,  all  that  my  fancy 
could  form  of  lovelinefs  and  perfection. 
So  many   tears  had'  my   fatal  error  coft 
me,  and  fo  much  I  hoped  had  been  ex- 
piated by  the  fubfequent  facrifice  I  made, 

that 
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that  1  trufted  it  was  not  criminal  to  in- 
dulge myfelf  with  a  fight  of  you  :  you 
know  how  eafily  I  enjoyed  that  happi- 
nefs,  but  /  only  knew  what  exquifite 
happinefs  it  was  till  you  grew  up,  and  till 
Charles,  returning  from  abroad,  fhewed 
fo  much  partiality  for  you,  as  made  me 
tremble  for  the  confequence.  This  fear, 
which  a  thoufand  circumftances  contri- 
buted to  irritate,  rendered  my  life  mi- 
ferable — I  thought,  that  as  the  heavieft 
punifhment  it  could  inflict,  Heaven  might 
permit  a  fatal  paflion  to  take  place  be- 
tween you.  This  was  the  eaufe  not  only 
of  the  deep  melancholy  into  which  I  fell, 
but  of  conduct  which  you  then  thought  and 
I  felt  to  be  unkind  and  cruel." 

Mrs.  Vyvian  here  ended  her  long  nar- 
rative, and,  kiffing  the  tears  from  the 
cheeks  of  her  daughter,  fhe  difmifled  her 
for  that  day,  referring  till  the  next  any 
farther  converfation  in  regard  to  Mon~ 
talbert. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XVIII. 


A- 


.T  home  and  alone  Rofalie  had  time 
to  reflecT:  on  the  ftory  flie  had  heard ; 
and  though  flie  knew  very  little  of  the 
world,  and  Mrs.  Vyvian  had  failed  to  be 
very  minute  in  many  parts  of  her  ftory, 
it  feemed  certain  that  the  family  of  Mr. 
Ormfby  had  been  the  principal  inftruments 
in  terrifying  her  into  a  marriage,  which 
would  have  rendered  her  life  miferable 
even  if  her  heart  and  her  perfon  had  not 
belonged  to  another.  The  Italian  letter, 
which  was  probably  written  in  that  lan- 
guage left  it  fhould  fall  into  other  hands, 
and  might  have  been  read  had  it  been  in 
Englifh  ;  the  improbability  that  George 
Ormfby  fhould  venture  to  appear  about 
Holmwood,  unlefs  with  the  connivance 
of  fome  of  the  family,  if  not  of  Mr.  Mon- 

talbert : 
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talbert;  and  the  eagCrnefs  with  which  Mrs. 
Leffington  and  Mr.  Hay  ward  had  adopted 
the  views  of  Mr.  Mcr;talbert,  though  they 
knew  her  (ituation,  vere  a  combination  of 
circumftances  which  feemed  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  Rofalie  but  that 
her  mother  had  been  betrayed  by  fome 
or  all  of  thofe  whom  fhe  confidered  as  her 
heft  friends.  Their  motives  were  proba- 
bly good ;  but  Rofalie  could  not  help  re- 
flecting, that  had  not  fuch  been  their 
condutt,  fhe  might  now  have  been  the 
acknowledged  daughter  of  the  molt  tender 
and  affectionate  of  mothers ;  fhe  might 
have  known  and  been  bleffed  by  the  fond- 
nefs  and  protec"Hcm  of  her  father;  and 
they  might  in  a  happy  union  have  effaced 
the  remembrance  of  their  early  indifcre- 
tion,  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Montalbert 
would  foon  have  left  his  daughter  at  li- 
berty, and  her  life  would  not  have  been 
paired  in  the  miferies  of  fuch  a  marriage, 
nor  her  fpirits  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
the  confcioufnefs  of  being  the  wife  of  one 
man  while  her  whole  heart  was  anothers. 

"  I  mould 
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"  I  mould  not  then,  (faid  Rofalie,  as  file 
confidered  thefe  events),  I  fhould  not  then, 
have  been  defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  Mon- 
talbert's  relations — I  might  have  been  re- 
ceived by  his  mother  with  pride  and  plea- 
fure,  from  the  hands  of  my  own  ;  but  now 
I  am  an  outcaft,  and  have  no  right  to 
claim  the  protection  of  any  human  being, 
unlefs  it  be  thine,  Montalbert,  and  thou 
art  far,  far  from  me  ! — Heaven  knows 
whether  we  fhall  ever  meet  again  !  " 

A  mower  of  tears  fell  from  her  eyes 
while  fhe  indulged  thefe  melancholy 
thoughts ;  but,  from  longer  meditation, 
fhe  was  roufed  by  a  fhort  note  from  Mrs. 
Vyvian,  who  informed  her,  that  her 
daughters  had  juft  been  with  her ;  that 
they  mould  now  feldom  be  at  liberty  to 
meet,  for  that  Mifs  Vyvian,  who,  for  fome 
reafon  or  other,  did  not  feem  happy  and 
fatisfied  with  her  fifter,  was  to  come  to 
her  mother  during  an  excurfion  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bofworth  were  about  to  make  to 
Scarborough. — "  She  is  my  daughter,  (faid 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Vyvian),  and  I  cannot  refufe  her 
my  protection — alas !  I  will  fulfil  to  the 
end  of  my  life  the  duties  that  have  been 
impofed  upon  me.  Hitherto  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  having  acquitted  myfelf  of 
a  very  arduous  talk,  to  the  utmoft  of  my 
power,  has  fuftained  me  in  many  an  hour 
of  anguifh;  it  will  fmooth  the  bed  of  death, 
and  no  inconvenience  I  can  fuftain,  no 
ingratitude  with  which  I  may  be  repaid, 
ill  all  for  a  moment  weaken  the  refolution 
I  have  made  to  acquit  myfelf  to  my  own 

confcience. .  Come  to  me,  however, 

my  Rofalie,  to-morrow,  as  Bab  will  not 
be  here  till  evening;  Mr.  Vyvian  ftaid 
only  a  day  in  London.  He  is  now  gone 
into  the  weft  to  vifit  the  borough  for  which 
he  is  reprefentative,  and  is  afterwards  to 
make  I  know  not  what  tour,  with  I  know 
not  whom,  which  is  likely  to  detain  him  all 
the  fummer.  Alas !  I  dare  not  hope  that 
the  monotonous  life  I  lead  can  be  pleafant 
to  Barbara,  who  probably  comes  with  re- 
luctance that  will  render  us  both  equally 

miferable. 
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miferable.  How  differently,  my  Rofalie, 
could  I  indulge  myfelf  with  having  you 
always  with  me,  would  our  hours  pafs ; 
but  I  will  not  add  a  word  more  on  this 
fubjea." 

Rofalie  faw  that,  from  this  unlucky  ar- 
rangement, fhe  mould  be  deprived  of  the 
confolation  fhe  mi^ht  derive  from  the  ad- 
vice  and  converfation  of  her  beft  friend, 
when  me  mod  wanted  fuch  comforts.  The 
averfion  that  Barbara  Vyvian  feemed  to 
have  to  her  was  even  greater  than  that  of 
Mrs.  Bofworth ;  and  on  recollecting  fe- 
deral circumftances  that  had  happened 
fince  the  eftrangement  the  filters  had 
fhewn  towards  her,  Rofalie  could  not  but 
imagine  that  they  knew,  or  fufpe&ed,  her 

near  relationfhip  to  their  mother 

Ingenuous  and  liberal  as  her  own  heart 
was,  fhe  imagined  not  that  it  was  poffible 
for  envy  only,  malignant  hatred  of  fu- 
perior  excellence  and  beauty,  to  call  forth 
the  ill-humour  and  provoke  the  ill-offices 
of  thefe  young  women,   though  fhe  had 

already 
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already  had  a  fpecimen  of  the  effeft  of 
thofe  odious  paflions  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  Mifs  Leffingtons,  whom  fhe  once 
thought  her  filters. 

In  this  family  fhe  now  feemed  to  be 
almofl  a  ft  ranger.  The  character  of  Mrs. 
Leffington,  fince  the  death  of  her  hufband, 
feemed  totally  changed  ;  and  her  paflion 
for  cards,  and  for  the  fociety  of  the  fet 
of  people  among  whom  fhe  now  lived, 
abforbed  almofl  every  other  feeling  but 
her  paffion  for  money.  To  Rofalie  fhe 
was  not  only  become  perfectly  indifferent, 
but  feemed  weary  of  the  tafk  of  affecting 
fentiments  fhe  did  not  feel ;  from  the 
prefent  fituation  of  Mrs.  Vyvian,  it  was 
probable  fhe  would  never  be  able  to  in- 
creafe  the  annual  gift  fhe  had  made  as 
a  confideration  for  adopting  her  daughter, 
and  her  former  and  long  attachment  to 
her,  feemed,  if  not  entirely  forgotten,  at 
leaft  infufficient  now  to  urge  her  to  any 
exertions  of  friendfhip  and  attention.  She 
feldom  faw  Mrs.  Vyvian,  and,  when  fhe 

did, 
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did,  her  converfation  related  entirely  to 
people  with  whom  the  latter  held  no  in- 
tercourfe,   and  her  vifit  appeared   to  be 
always  a  matter  of  ceremony  rather  than 
of  choice.     Though  the  folitude  in  which 
Rofalie    was  left  was  infinitely  the  mod 
pleafing  circumftance  of  her  prefent  re- 
fidence,   yet   fhe   could  not  but  imagine 
that  the  ftyle  in  which  fhe  was  treated  in 
the  family  muft  occafion  fufpicions  of  the 
truth  :   the  difficulties  of  concealing  for  a 
feries  of  years  fuch  a  fecret,  appeared  the 
more  wonderful  the  longer  fhe  thought  of 
it;    but,   from  thefe  meditations   on    the 
extraordinary  events  Mrs.  Vyvian  had  re- 
lated to  her,  flie  recovered  herfelf  only  to 
reflecl  on  what  was  to  be  her  future  fate. 
Her  mother  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
man  to  whom  fhe  had  facrificed  her  ho- 
nour and  her  peace;  and  though  probably 
it  was  to  preferve  her  life  and  his  own 
that  this  feparation  had  been  fubmitted  to, 
though  it  was  certain  that  compulfion  had 
at  firft  been  ufed  to  bring  about  this  cruel 
feparation,  and  that  reafon  and  a  refpeft 
Vol.  II.  G  for 
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for  the  obje£t  of  his  unfortunate  love  had 
afterwards  prevented  Mr.  Ormfby  from 
making  any  attempt  to  write  to  her,  Ro- 
falie  could  not  think,  without  extreme 
pain,  that  evenfuch  an  attachment  was  not 
proof  againft  time  and  abfence.  Mrs. 
Vyvian  had  faid,  that  fhe  believed  that 
though  Mr.  Ormfby  ftill  lived,  he  had 
forgotten  her  entirely;  fhe  added,  that  fhe 
mod  fincerely  hoped  he  had;  but,  as  fhe 
faid  this,  her  tears  fell  more  abundantly, 
and  her  heart  feemed  to  feel  all  the  bit- 
ternefs  that  attends  the  convi&ion  of  being 
forgotten  by  thofe  we  have  fondly  loved. 
Rofalie  thought  that  nothing  could  ever 
Induce  her  even  to  fay,  that  fhe  wifhed  to 
be  forgotten  by  Montalbert. 

It  was  now  fome  weeks  fince  fhe  had 
heard  from  him.  There  had  even  been 
time  for  an  anfwer  to  Mrs.  Vyvian's  letter. 
Should  he  long  delay  anfwering  it,  what 
agonies  of  mind  mould  fhe  not  be  expofed 
to ;  fhe  trembled  to  look  forward  to  fuch 
a  poflibility,   and    felt  that  it  would  be 

difficult 
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difficult  for  her  to  exift  long  under  doubts 
of  Montalbert's  affection. 

When  fhe  faw  her  mother  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  was  with  increafed  concern  fhe 
obferved  the  deep  dejeclion  into  which 
Mrs.  Vyvian  had  funk  ;  the  little  ftrength 
which  fhe  had  collected  to  enable  her  to 
relate  to  Rofalie  what  it  was  neceffary  fhe 
fhould  know,  was  now  exhaufted,  and, 
pale  and  languid,  fhe  appeared  to  fuftain 
with  difficulty  the  fatigue  of  leaving  her 
bed  to  receive  her  daughters,  who  were 
to  be  with  her  at  noon :  the  one  to  take 
leave  of  her  again  for  fome  time,  the 
other  to  become  a  refident  in  a  houfe 
which  offered  fcenes  fo  different  from 
thofe  to  which  fhe  had  long  been  ac- 
cuftomed. 

As  the  fight  of  Rofalie  feemed  rather 
more  deeply  to  affect  than  to  relieve  her 
mother,  fhe  fhortened  her  vifit,  and  re- 
turned to  her  ufual  home,  where  fhe 
patted  the  day  entirely  alone;  Mrs.  Lef- 
fington  and  her  daughter  being  both  in 
g  2  town, 
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town,  and  not  likely    to    return  till  the 
following  morning. 

In  the  evening  fhe  fat  down  to  write  to 
Montalbert,  and  had  nearly  finifhed  her 
letter,  when  a  maid  (for  there  were  only 
two  female  fervants  in  the  houfe)  came 
to  tell  her,  that  there  was  a  perfon  at  the 
gate  who  defired  to  fpeak  to  her;  who, 
upon  her  afking  his  bufinefs,  anfwered 
that    he    could  communicate   it   only    to 

herfelf. 

As  Rofalie  had  no  acquaintance  likely 
to  ma"ke  fuch  a  vifit,  nor  any  bufinefs  to 
tranfa6t,  and  as  fo  near  London  there  is 
always  clanger  of  admitting  ftrangers,  fhe 
bid  the  fervant  tell  him,  fhe  could  fpeak 
to  no  perfon  with  whofe  name  and  purpofe 
fhe  was  unacquainted.  The  girl  Maid 
fome  time,  and  then  returned  with  a 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  with 
a  pencil,  "  Be  not  alarmed — it  is  Montal- 
bert, who,  compelled  to  return  in  fecret, 
has  been  to  Mrs.  Vyvian's,  and  finds  per- 
fons  with  her  before  whom  it  is  impoffible 
for  him  to  appear." 

The 
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The  mingled  joy  and  furprife,  not  with- 
out fome  alloy  of  fear,  with  which  Rofalie 
vead  this,  may  be  eafily  imagined  ;  but 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  defcribe,  in 
adequate  terms,  the  tranfports  of  Montal- 
bert  on  meeting  after  fo  long  an  abfence, 
or  with,  what  tendernefs  and  gratitude 
Rofalie  learned  the  purpofe  of  his  jour- 
ney. As  foon  as  they  were  calm  enough 
to  converfe  upon  it,  he  told  her  that  as 
foon  as  he  had  received  Mrs.  Vyvian's 
letter,  he  determined  to  come  over  him- 
felf  to  England  at  every  hazard. — "  It  was 
not  very  eafy,  ({aid  he);  to  prevail  on  my 
mother,  who  has,  unluckily  for  me,  pro- 
jects in  her  head  for  eftablifhing  my  for- 
tune, which  made  her  more  unwilling  to 
allow  of  my  abfence;  but  a.  young  Sicilian 
nobleman,  with  whom.  I  was  brought  up, 
and  who  is  diftantly  related  to  my  mother, 
was  exactly  at  that  period  returning  to 
Sicily  for  a  few  months.  I  communi- 
cated my  diftrefs-  to  him,  and  he  ma- 
naged the  difficulty  fo  well,  that  I  ob- 
g  3  tained. 
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tained  a  fhort  leave  of  abfence,  and  am 
now  fuppofed  to  be  with  him  in  Sicily, 
A  thoufand  circumftances  may  happen  to 
betray  me ;  but  I  truft  much  to  the  frrend- 
fhip  and  prevoyance  of  my  friend  to  guard 
againfl  detection  at  prefent ;  and,  for  the 
future,  I  know  my  Rofalie  will  not  fhrink 
from  any  trial  of  that  afFe&ion  which 
makes  the  happinefs  of  my  exiftence — 
even  though  a  greater  facrifice  were  re- 
quired of  her  than  to  quit  her  prefent 
abode." 

The  anfwer  that  Rofalie  gave  to  this 
was,  that  with  him  every  place  and  every 
country  would  be  equally  pleafant  to  her. 
He  then  explained  to  her  his  views.— 
"  Unable  to  live  without  you,  (faid  he), 
I  have  never  ceafed,  fince  I  have  been 
in  Italy,  to  meditate  on  the  means  of 
conciliating  my  happinefs,  and  the  de- 
ference I  owe  my  mother.  That  friend, 
of  whom  I  have  juft  been  fpeaking,  is 
now  mafter  of  his  fortune ;  he  has  of- 
fered me  a  fmall,   but  beautiful  villa  in 
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Sicily,  about  feven  miles  from  Medina, 
and  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  from 
the  fea.  There  you  may  live,  my  Rofalie, 
unremarked  and  unqueftioned  ;  and  there 
I  can  pafs  months  with  you,  without  in- 
curring, on  the  part  of  my  mother,  any 
fufpicion,  or  any  other  remonftrance,  than 
muft  in  every  event  arife  from  my  refufal 
of  the  match  me  wifhes  to  make  for  me  : 
when,  however,  fhe  finds  I  am  deter- 
mined, and  lofes  her  apprehenfions  of  my 
forming  fome  attachment  to  an  Englifh- 
woman  and  a  Proteftant,  I  (hall  be  left 
at  liberty  to  wander  about  Italy  occa- 
fionally  as  I  ufed  to  do  ;  and  we  may  be 
happy  at  the  prefent  with  each  other,  with- 
out riflting  the  lofs  of  that  profperity  here- 
after, in  which  it  is  the  firft  wifh  of  my 
heart  to  place  you." 

This  plan  appeared  to  Rofalie  not  only 
practicable,  but  delightful.  The  unfeign- 
ed pleafure  with  which  me  embraced  it 
feemed  to  redouble  the  fatisfa£Hon  with 
which  Montalbert  expatiated  on  their  fu- 
ture profpe&s :  he  appeared,  indeed,  to 
g  4  have 
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have  thought  of  every  thing,  and  fettled 
what  fhould  be  faid  to  perfons  in  England, 
to  account  for  her  departure.  It  was  to 
be  given  out,  that  Mrs.  Vyvian  had  pro- 
cured for  her  a  fituation  in  a  foreign 
family  of  diftin&ion,  who  were  defirous 
of  having  a  young  Englishwoman  as  in- 
ftruclrefs  to  their  daughters ;  an  efta- 
blifhment,  which,  as  Rofalie  Leffington 
was  left  entirely  without  fortune,  was  ex- 
tremely advantageous  and  defirable. — 
However  improbable  fuch  an  arrangement 
might  appear  to  thofe  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  Italian  cuftoms  and  manners,  Ro- 
falie and  Montalbert  agreed,  that  there 
were  none  of  that  defcription  among  thofe 
who  were  likely  to  inquire  of  the  Lef- 
fington family  ;  fhe  had  appeared,  in- 
deed, fo  little  in  their  focieties,  that  it 
was  probable  fhe  would  foon  be  wholly 
forgotten. 

Mrs.  Bofworth  and  Mifs  Vyvian  were 
certainly  more  likely  to  inquire  after  her 
with  more  active  malignity,  and  doubting 
any  ftory  that  was  at  all  unlikely  to  form 

conjectures 
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conje&ures  to  her  difadvantage ;  but,  as 
the  journey  of  Montalbert,  at  this  period, 
was  unknown  to  them,  as  they  had  no 
communication  with  the  Leffington  family, 
and  were  both  too  proud  to  annex  any 
confequence  to  Rofalie,  except  what  flie 
had  derived  from  their  fears  of  their  bro- 
ther's or  their  mother's  too  great  affec- 
tion for  her,  it  was  probable  that  when 
they  faw  her,  and  heard  of  her  no  more, 
they  would  ceafe  to  think  about  her. 

It  wasi  however,  a  very  inconvenient 
circumftanCe  to  them,  that  the  prefence  of 
Barbara  Vyvian  prevented  Montalbert' s 
feeing  her  mother,  with  whom  it  was  fo 
neceffary  for  him  to  confult.  As  he  could 
not  ftay  more  than  a  week  in  England, 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  lofe.  Many 
purchafes  were  to  be  made  for  Rofalie, 
as  well  as  many  precautions  to  be  taken ; 
and  it  was  proper  that  Mrs.  Vyvian  and 
Mrs.  Leffington.  mould  meet  to  adjuft  fe- 
veral  points  relative  to  a  perfon  in  whom 
both  were  interested. 

g  5  After 
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After  fome  debate  how  to  obtain  ad-' 
mittance  to  Mrs.  Vyvian,  it  was  agreed 
that  this  could  be  done  only  by  the  means 
of  Mr.  Hayward.  To  him,  therefore, 
Montalbert  immediately  wrote,  engaging, 
him  to  meet  him  at  a  tavern  early  the 
following  morning  ;  then  reluctantly,  and 
not  withouther  repeating  her  remonltrances 
on  the  impropriety  of  his  (laying  any  longer, 
he  took  leave  of  Rofalie,  and  retired  for 
the  night  to  the  houfe,  where,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  his  appointment,  Mr.  Hayward 
came  to  him  the  next  day  at  fix  o'clock. 

They  together  contrived  fo  well,  that 
Mrs.  Leflington  was  admitted  to  the  apart- 
ment of  her  friend  without  any  fufpicion 
on  the  part  of  Mifs  Vyvian ;  and  in  a  few 
days  every  neceffary  arrangement  Was 
made,  and  Rofalie  ready  to  depart. 

There  were  in  England  only  two  per- 
fons,  of  whom  to  take  leave  for  fo  long 
a  time,  perhaps  for  ever,  gave  her  fevere 
pain.  Thefe  were  her  real  mother,  for 
whom  her  affection  feemed  to  be  greater 

than 
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than  if  fhe  had  been  accuftomed  always  to 
confider  her  in  that  endearing  relationfhip, 
and  the  eldeft  Mr.  Leflington,  from  whom 
fhe  had  for  fo  many  years  received  in- 
ftruclion,  and  towards  whom  fhe  had  been 
ufed  to  look  for  future  protection  and 
regard.  To  him,  however,  fhe  could  have 
no  opportunity  of  faying  farwel,  as  he 
was  gone  into  Wales  with  a  young  man 
of  fortune,  from  whom  he  had  expecta- 
tions of  preferment.  Rofalie  dared  not 
even  write  to  him,  as  Mrs.  Leflington,  for 
fome  reafon  or  other,  objected  to  it ;  fhe 
was  compelled,  therefore,  to  go  without 
"bidding  him  adieu. 

Her  parting  with  her  mother  was  at- 
tended with  many  tears  on  both  fides ; 
but  each  wifhed  to  fhorten  a  painful  fcene, 
which  it  was  not  fafe  long  to  continue,  as 
Rofalie  and  Montalbert  were  introduced 
into  the  houfe  by  ftealth.  This  fad  far- 
wel  being  over,  they  got  into  a  hackney 
coach  with  their  baggage,  and  being  fet 
down  at  an  inn  in  Holborn,  a  quarter  of 
the  town  where  Montalbert  was  little  likely 
g  6  to 
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to  be  obferved  by  any  of  his  acquaintance,, 
they  there  found  his  fervant  waiting  with 
a  poft  chaife  according  to  his  orders,  and 
immediately  proceeded  on  their  way  to 
Dover. 
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CHAP.     XIX. 


Jl  HE    fatigue   of  travelling,    and    the 
fufFerings  from  fea-ficknefs,  were  render- 
ed fuppoftabl'e  to  Rofalie  by  every  care 
and   attention  which  vigilant  love   could 
difrate.    Having  recovered  from  the  latter,, 
and   wondered  at    the    novelty   which    a 
French  town  prefents  to  one  who  never 
before  croffed  the  channel,   the  travellers 
proceeded    after  a  few  days  reft,   to  Paris, 
and  from  thence  to  Lyons.    Rofalie,  though 
delighted  with  her  journey,  and.  acquiring 
new  ideas  at  every  ftep,  was  impatient  to 
proceed,  becaufe  fhe  dreaded  nothing  fo 
much  as  that  the  mother  of  Montalbert 
mould  difcover,    by   his  protracted  ftay, 
that  he  had  been  to  England ;   while  he, 
more  folicitous  for  the  health  of  his  lovely 

wire, 
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wife,  than  influenced  by  any  other  motive, 
regulated  his  journey  rather  by  her  con- 
venience, than  by  the  neceffity  of  ap- 
pearing in  proper  time  from  his  fuppofed 
Sicilian  voyage,  leaving  to  his  friend,  the 

Prince  of ,   the  care  of  keeping  up 

appearances  for  him  as  well  as  he  could. 

Had  not  apprehenfions  of  what  might 
happen  to  embitter  his  future  felicity  a 
little  derogated  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
prefent,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  found  a  happier  being  than  Mon- 
talbert.  While  he  pointed  out  to  Rofalie 
the  beauty  of  the  country  through  which 
they  were  paffing,  every  fcene,  every  view, 
feemed  to  acquire  new  charms :  the  plea- 
fure  which  the  varied  profpe&s  of  nature 
gave  to  her  young  and  unadulterated  heart, 
the  defire  of  information  fhe  expreffed, 
and  the  fenfe  and  folidity  of  her  remarks, 
communicated  to  him  delight  more  ex- 
quifite  than  that  which  he  felt  in  contem- 
plating the  beauty  of  her  form  and  face, 
which,  he  could  not  but  obferve,  attracted 

univerfal 
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tmiveirfal  admiration  wherever  fhe  appeared, 
even  in  the  hafte  of  a  journey,  and  under 
the  few  advantages  of  a  travelling  drefs. 

In  France,  fuperior  or  even  common 
beauty  is  generally  much  ;  noticed,  and 
almoft  at  every  poll  town  ;  Montalbert 
heard  fome  obfervation  on  the  iovelinefs 
of  lajeune  Anglais;  or,  if  they  remained 
in  any  city  more  than  a  day,  had  an  at- 
tempt made  by 'fome  gay  young  man  or 
other  to  be  introduced  to  his  notice. 

From  thefe  fort  of  acquaintance,  how- 
ever, Montalbert  fhrunk,  with  a  fenfibi- 
lity  unufual  on  fuch  occafions  to  his  na- 
tural chara&er,  which  was  open:,  unfufpi- 
cious,  and  fociable.  He  not  unfrequently 
was  fenfible  of  fomething  like  jealoufy, 
for  which  he  failed  not  to  reafon  with 
himfelfj  but  ftill  his  diflike  of  the  adu- 
lation which  he  faw  likely  to  be  offered 
to  his  wife,  wherever  fhe  appeared,  con- 
quered the  fenfe  he  had  of  the  abfurdity 
Of  feeling  fuch  a  fentiment  in  regard  to 
her,  who  was  all  innocence  and  fimpli- 
city;   who  certainly  lived  but  to  pleafe 

him, 
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Hinii  and  was  fo  unconfcious  of  her  par- 
fonal  attracl-ions  as  not  to  have  the  lead 
idea  of  the  reafons  which  made  him  avoid 
every  fort  of  fociety  on  the  road*  She 
imputed  his  fhunning  it,,  to  the  fear  he 
had,  left  he  mould  be  met.  by  lome  of  his 
former  acquaintance,  who  might  betray 
to  his  mother  his  prefent  expedition! — 
There  was,  however,  in  this  referve  of 
Montalbert's  lefs  of  perfonal  jealoufy  than 
of  another  fentiment.  The  mind  of  Ro- 
falie,  unadulterated  by  the  falfe  refine- 
ments of  modern  education,  and  yet  new 
to  the  world,  feemed,  to  her  hufband,  ca- 
pable of  being  adorned  with  all  that  lends 
grace  to  beauty,  and  gives  perfection-  to 
genius.  She  had  feen  fo  little  of  fociety 
fince  her  fhort  refidence  near  London, 
that  the  bloom  of  the  mind:  (if  fuch  an 
expreffion  may  be  allowed)  had  not  been 
tarnifhed  by  any  commerce  with  inferior 
fociety,  or  the  common  ftudies  of  a  cir- 
culating library.  Her  naturafunderftand- 
ing  was  excellent,  and  fhe  had  more  judg- 
ment than  generally  attends  on  fo  much 

genius 
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genius  as  'fhe  poffeffed  ;  but  hitherto  this 
judgment  had  been  unexercifed,  and  this 
genius  dormant. 

The  little  me  had  read  was  but  ill-cal- 
culated to  form  the  firft,  and  the  fociety 
fhe  had  been  ufually  among,  had  allowed 
her  little  fcope  for  the  latter  :  but,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  her  life  fhe  became 
confcious,  that  fuch  fort  of  people  as  fhe 
was  ufually  thrown  among,  people  who 
only  efcape  from  dullnefs  by  flying  to 
defamation,  were  extremely  tirefome  to 
her,  though  fhe  faw  that  nobody  elfe 
thought  fo,  and  fufpe£ted  herfelf  of  being 
faftidious  and  perverfe.  The  cold,  and 
fometimes  contemptuous  treatment  (lie  had 
met  with  from  her  fuppofed  filters,  the 
little  real  afFecYion  fhe  had  ever  found 
from  the  perfons  whom  fhe  believed  to 
be  her  parents,  had  rendered  her  timid 
and  diffident. — As  nobody  but  Mrs.  Vy- 
vian  feemed  to  love  her,  fhe  fuppofed  that 
to  none  but  Mrs.  Vyvian  fhe  feemed  wor- 
thy of  affeflion.  Since  the  explanation 
that  had    been  given  all   the  paffages  of 

her 
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her  former  life  appeared  in  a  new  light, 
and  fhe  accounted  for  the  indifference  of 
her  fuppofed,  and  the  tendernefs  of  her 
real,  parent. 

This  extraordinary  difcovery  was  a  fre- 
quent topic  of  converfation  between  her 
and  Montalbert  as  they  purfued  on  their 
journey  ;  and  they  often  canvaffed  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  would,    if  the   narrative 
of  Mrs.  Vyvian  had  been   lefs  authenti- 
cated, have  given   rife  to   incredulity. — 
Montalbert,  when  he  firft  heard  it  from 
Rofalie,    had     remarked     thefe     circum- 
ftances— "  It  is  ftrange  (faid  he)  that  the 
account  you  have  of  your  father's  prefent 
fituation   is  fo  vague,    fo  indiftina,   that 
you  have  no  clue  to  gui.de  you  eve*i  to  the 
certainty  of  his  exifience,  none  by  which 
you  can  identify  yourfelf  to  hinft     I   can 
make    every    allowance    for   the  fingular 
circumftances  in  which  Mrs.  Vyvian  was 
placed  j     for  the   timidity  of  her  temper, 
and  for  the  violence   of  my  grandfather, 
whom    I   have  always   heard   reprefented 
as  a  -tyrant,  who  was  not  to  be,  would  not 
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be,  contradiaed.  Still  it  appears  equally 
unfortunate  and  ftrange,  that  {he  omitted 
to  tell  you  whether  he  knew  of  your  birth? 
whether  the  family  of  Ormfby  were  ap- 
prifed  of  it  ?  *' 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  remarks,  the  juitice 
of  which  fhe  however  acknowledged,  Ro- 
falie  bade  him  recolle£l,  how  much  of  all 
the  circumftances  moft  interefting  to  her 
might  be  unknown,  even  to  Mrs.  Vyvian 
herfelf. 

"  When  I  remember  (faid  fhe)  the  coun- 
tenance and  manner  of  my  mother,  when 
fhe  recalled  thofe  fcenes  in  which  me  fuf- 
fered  fo  cruelly ;  when  I  think  how  little 
capable  fhe  was,  even  at  this  diftance  of 
time,  of  dwelling  on  thofe  parts  of  her 
ftory,  where  fhe  had  occafion  to.  name  my 
unfortunate  father,  and  the  awe  fhe  had 
of  her  own,  as  well  as  the  tyranny  fhe  has 
fince  experienced  from  Mr.  Vyvian,  and 
the  nece-ffity  there  has  ever  been  for  fe- 
erecy  as  to  a  part  of  her  former  life,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  aggravated  her  ac- 
tual 
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tual  forrows,  I  cannot  wonder,  though,  per- 
haps, I  may  have  occafion  to  lament,  the 
incomplete  information,  this  dear  unhappy 

parent  has   given  me I  have   feen 

her  lips  tremble,  and  cold  and  death-like 
dew  on  her  temples,  while,  in  a  languid 
voice,  (lie  was  relating  what  I  have  re- 
peated to  you  ;  and  I  know  that  no  mo- 
tives lefs  powerful  than  her  love  and  her 
fears  for  me  could  have  engaged  her  to 
write  as  fhe  did  to  you.  Long  years  of 
forrow  have  fo  broken  her  fpirits,  that  the 
moft  gloomy  ideas  fometimes  take  poflef- 
fion  of  her  mind  ;  fhe  trembles,  left  in- 
cidents in  her  life,  for  which  furely  fhe 
has  already  been  punifhed  fufficiently, 
fhould  ftill  draw  the  anger  of  Heaven  on 
her  children,  as  well  as  hazard  her  future 
happinefs.  She  thinks,  that  fhe  fhould 
not  have  deceived  Mr.  Vyvian  ;  though, 
had  fhe  not  done  fo,  there  is  no  imagin- 
ing what  might  have  been  the  confequence 
from  the  furious  temper  of  her  father; 
and  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  done  fo 
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has  made  her  patiently  fubmit  to  very  un- 
worthy treatment — offering  (to  ufe  her 
own  pathetic  phrafe)  her  fufferings  as  a 
facrifice  to  the  God  whom  fhe  had  offend- 
ed, and  hoping  their  bitternefs  and  du- 
ration might  expiate  the  errors  of  her 
early  life. — From  hence  I  account  for 
many  parts  of  my  mother's  conducl,  (con- 
tinued Rofalie),  that  before  appeared  myf- 
terious.  Her  fevere  penances ;  her  vo- 
luntary refignation  of  the  world,  and  her 
patient  fubmiffion  to  the  undutiful  and 
even  cruel  condu6i  of  her  daughters ;  and 
from  the  pains  thefe  ladies  took  to  alarm 
her  about  their  brother's  attachment  to 
me,  though  ignorant  of  all  the  agonies 
they  were  inflicting,  I  have  an  explana- 
tion of  that  forced  and  involuntary  neg- 
lect of  me,  which  rendered  me  fo  very 
wretched- for  fome  time,  and  of  which  I 
am  perfuaded  nothing  but  this  cruel  idea 
could  have  induced  her  to  affume  even  the 
appearance." 

Montalbert  liftened  filently  to  this  na- 
tural and  fenfible  vindication  of  conduct, 

which 
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which  appeared  to  him  more  extraordi- 
nary and  lefs  accountable  than  it  did  to. 
Rofalie.  He  thought  it,  indeed,  almoft 
impoffible  that  Mr.  Vyvian  mould  be  fo 
ignorant  of  his  wife's  former  attachment 
as  he  feemed  to  be  ;  and  he  was  fure  that 
her  father  had  known,  if  not  all,  yet  fo 
much  of  the  truth,  as  had  induced  him 
to  aft  in  concert  with  Ormfby's  family, 
or  at  lead  to  compel  them  fo  to  aft  with 
him  as  to  have  faved  his  daughter's  ho- 
nour at  the  expence  of  her  happinefs. 

The  converfation  on  this  fubjeft  was 
frequently  renewed  during  the  progrefs 
oP  their  journey,  and  the  tears  of  Rofalie 
as  often  flowed  from  the  recolleftion  of 
the  fad  ftate  of  fpirits  and  health  in  which 
me  had  left  her  mother.  So  great  were 
Mrs.  Vyvian's  apprehenfions  of  accident, 
that  might  difcover  the  fecret  fo  long  che- 
rifhed  like  a  ferpent  in  her  bofom,  that 
Ihe  had  defired  Rofalie  and  Montalbert 
not  to  write  to  her  on  the  way,  thus  de- 
priving herfelf  of  what  fhe  owned  would 
be  one  great  alleviation  of  the  reftraint 

and 
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and  mifery  under  which  fhe  was  condemn- 
ed to  repine.  The  moments  of  refle&ion, 
therefore,  on  the  uneafy  hours  of  this 
beloved  parent,  were  the  only  moments 
that  paired  without  pleafure,  amounting 
fometimes  to  rapture,  when,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  Alps,  the  moll  fublime  and 
magnificent  views  of  nature  were  opened 
to  her  aftonifhed  view. 

Accuftomed  of  late  to  the  flat,  monoto- 
nous, and  uninterefting  views  round  Lon- 
don, fhe   had  frequently  fighed  for  the 
more  animating  landfcapes  of  her  native 
country,   and  had  no  ideas  of  beauty  fu- 
perior  to  that  which  is  formed  by  thofe 
green  and  undulating  hills,  in  fome  places 
fringed  half-way  up  by  beech  woods,  in 
others  rearing  their  turfy  mounds,  covered 
with  fheep  on  one  fide   above  the  once 
impenetrable  forefts  of  the  weald,  on  the 
other  gradually  declining  towards  the  ap- 
parently boundlefs  ocean  that  forms    the 
Englifh  channel. 

But  when  fhe  faw  the  rich  and  luxurious 
country,  which  nature,  "  with  all  her  great 

works 
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works  about  her,"  fpreads  before  the^afto- 
nifhed  traveller,  between  Lyons  and  Ci- 
vita  Vechia,  the  port  from  whence  Mon- 
talbert  determined  to  embark  for  Sicily,  in 
order  to  avoid  both  Rome  and  Naples, 
her  mind  was  exalted-  by  fcenes  fo  much 
fuperior  to  any  {he  had  ever  formed  an 
idea  of  either  from  the  efforts  of  the  pen 
or  the  pencil,  fhe  feemed  tranfported  to 
a  world  of  higher  rank  in  the  univerfe 
than  that  fhe  had  inhabited  while  fhe  was 
in  England ;  and  fhe  was  of  an  age  and 
difpofition  to  forget,  or  at  leafl  be  indif- 
ferent to  thofe  circumftances  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  remind  Englifh  travellers, 
that,  though  other  countries  may  have 
more  bold  and  attractive  fcenery,  their  own 
is  that  where  life  is  enjoyed  with  the  greateft 
comfort. 

Arrived  at  Civita  Vechia,  after  an  ab- 
fence  of  ten  weeks,  from  England,  Mon- 
talbert  felt  fome  degree  of  uneafinefs  when 
he  knew  he  mud  hear  from  his  friend,  the 
Count  d'A'ozzi,  what  had  paffed  during 
his  abfence.     From  this  he  was  relieve.d 

by 
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by  finding  a  fervant  of  the  Count's  waiting 
for  him  with  a  fmall  veffel  hired  to  convey 
him  andRofalieto  Medina,  where  the  Count 
waited  his  arrival,  that,  after  Rofalie  was 
fixed  at  the  habitation  he  had  prepared 
for  her,  they  might  return  together  to 
Naples. 

Montalbert,  who  now  faw  himfelf  freed 
from   the  painful  folicitudes  that  had    fo 
long  perplexed  him,  would  not,  however, 
liften  to  Rofalie's   entreaties  to   embark 
immediately  ;   but,  fearful  of  expofing  her 
too  foon  to  fea-ficknefs  after  the  fatigue 
of  fo  long  a  journey  by  land,   he  remain- 
ed a  few  days  at  the  port,  while  Rofalie, 
who  had  no   terror   fo  great  as   that  of 
meeting  the  mother  of  Montalbert,    and 
no  idea  how  far  fhe  was  from  her,  con- 
cealed   herfelf   at     the    inn     where     fhe 
lodged,    and    could  not,    without  alarm, 
fuffer  Montalbert  to   quit  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Montalbert,  however,    knew   that  this 

was   not  a  place  where  it  was  likely   he 

fhould  be   known,   remained   with   great 
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tranquillity  for  three  days.  All  feemed 
to  favour  their  voyage,  which  he  con- 
fidered,  not  without  fome  pain,  mull  be 
twice  as  long  as  if  he  had  failed  from  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  The  weather,  however,, 
was  mild,  and  the  wind  favourable ;  and 
a  voyage  begun  thus  propitioufly  was  as 
happily  concluded,  though  not  till  they 
had  been  eight  days  at  fea.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  laft,  they  entered,  by  as  bright 
a  moon  that  ever  enlightened  the  fwelling 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  port  of 
Meffina.  Never  did  the  magnificent  fpec- 
tacle  it  afforded  give  more  delight  than 
Rofalie  felt,  as,  fitting  upon  deck,  Mon- 
talbert  pointed  out  to  her  the  beauty  of 
the  fcene  :  the  inconveniencies  and  te- 
dioufnefs  of  the  voyage  were  no  longer 
remembered.  As  the  veffel  flowly  ap- 
proached the  more,  every  objecl;,  in  the 
beautiful  bay,  was  diftin&ly  vifible  ;  the 
bright  light  of  the  moon  fell  on  the  long 
line  of  magnificent  buildings  that  over- 
look the ,  above  which  rofe  the 

mountains,  whofe  outline  was  boldly  mark- 
ed 
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ed  in  the  deep  blue  aether,  while  Etna,  no 
otherwife  diftinguifhed  than  by  its  tower- 
ing grandeur,  rofe  fublimely  above  the 
reft.  The  fea,  calm  as  the  Efculean  above 
it,  fcarce  broke  in  trembling  lines  as  it 
approached  the  more,  but  feemed  to  be 
•with  all  nature  in  deep  repofe.  At  the 
diftance  of  two  or  three  miles  were  feen 
floating  lights  of  the  fifhermen  employed 
in  taking  the  fiifca  fpada,  or  fword-fifh, 
which  gave  to  the  gently  undulating  tide 
the  appearance  of  being  enchanted,  and 
of  bearing  fairy  lights  on  its  bofom. 

Arrived  at  the  lodgings  provided  for 
him  by  the  aftive  friendfhip  of  his  friend, 
the  Count  d'Alozzi,  Montalbert  faw  his 
beloved  Rofalie  in  fafety,  and  all  his  cares 
were  for  the  prefent  fufpended  ;  but  this 
could  not,  he  knew,  laft  long.  He  had 
many  acquaintances  at  Meflina,  and  many- 
people  were  there  occafionally  who  knew 
his  mother ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  unfafe 
for  him  to  appear  publicly  with  his  wife, 
and,  after  one  day  of  repofe  at  his  lodg- 
ings, they  removed  in  a  carriage,  with 
h  2  which 
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which  they  were  accommodated  by  the 
Count,  to  the  villa  he  had  lent  them,  at 
the  diftance  of  hardly  three  miles  from 
Meflina,  where  they  found  every  thing  that 
could  contribute  to  their  convenience;  and 
were,  in  a  few  days,  as  much  fettled  as  if 
they  had  already  inhabited  this  enchanted 
fpot  for  for  many  years. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XX. 


VVhILE    Montalbert    felt    himfelf 
highly  gratified  and  obliged   by  the  care 
his   friend  had   taken   to  provide   every 
thing  in  their  new  abode  that  could  render 
it  convenient  and  agreeable  to  Rofalie, 
{he  was  never  weary  with   contemplating 
the  beauty   of   the   fcenery   around  her. 
A  garden,  which  even   the   falfe   Italian 
tafte   could  not  fpoil.    arofe    behind    the 
houfe,    and  its  orange  trees  fringed    the 
foot  of  a  hill,   which  would  in  England 
have  been  called   a  mountain.     Even  the 
verdure  of  England  was  in  fome  meafure 
enjoyed  here  amid  the    glowing   funs  of 
Italy  ;    for  the  higher  lands  are  refrefhed 
by  dews,  which  prevent  their  being  parch- 
ed like  the  plains.     Beyond  the  enclofure,. 
h  3  fhrubs, 
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fhrubs,  which  are  carefully  cultivated  in 
England,  grew  fpontaneoufly,  and  formed 
a  natural  wildernefs  of  the  gayeft  colours 
and  lighted  foliage.  From  hence  the  mofl 
glorious  view  prefented  itfelf  that  ima- 
gination could  piclure :  the  fea,  and  the 
oppofite  coaft  of  Calabria  ;  the  Lipari 
iflands ;  Strombolo,  marked  by  a  black 
wreath  of  curling  fmoke  ftaining  the  mild 
and  clear  fky;  innumerable  vefTels  fcat- 
tered  about  the  blue  expanfe  of  water; 
and  the  faro  of  Meffina  giving  to  the 
whole  a  new  and  lingular  feature,  con- 
necting the  varieties  of  an  extenfive  fea, 
view  with  a  port,  feemed  almoft  to  unite 
the  ifland  to  the  oppofite  continent. 

Diverted  of  every  care  that  related  to 
the  part,  fave  only  her  folicitude  for  Mrs. 
Vyvian,  Rofalie  would  have  fancied  her- 
felf  in  Paradife,  had  not  Montalbert  been 
reminded  by  the  Count  of  the  neceffity 
of  their  immediately  departing  together 
for  Naples. 

This  zealous  friend  had  forborne  to 
vifit  them  till  fome  days  after  their  being 
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fettled  in  their  new  habitation.  He  ap- 
peared to  feel  for  Rofalie  all  that  refpeft- 
ful  admiration  which  beauty  and  fweet- 
nefs,  like  hers,  naturally  infpired.  Her 
manner  of  fpeaking  Italian  was  particu- 
larly interefting  to  the  Count,  who  feemed 
to  be  delighted  to  inftrucl;  her  :  he  la- 
mented to  her  the  cruel  but  neceffary  re- 
prefentationsthathe  thought  himfelf  obliged 
to  make  to  Montalbert,  that  he  muft  either 
determine  to  go  back  to  Naples,  or  give 
up  the  plan  of  concealment  which  had  al- 
ready coft  him  fo  much  trouble.  Rofalie, 
in  her  ingenuous  and  interefting  manner, 
confeffed  their  obligations  to  him,  but 
fighed,  and  with  difficulty  reftrained  from 
tears;  while  acknowledging  the  truth  of  his 
obfervation,  fhe  trembled  at  the  neceffity 
of  yielding  to  them. 

Montalbert,  with  whom  reafon  and  love 
were  at  variance  with  each  other,  became 
every  day  more  gloomy,  penfive,  and  un- 
eafy.  Sometimes  he  determined  to  hazard 
every  thing  rather  than  leave  her.  "  After 
h  4  all, 
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all,  (faid  he,  as  he  entered  into  thefe  ar- 
guments with  himfelf)— after  all,  what  is 
it  that  I  am  contending  for? — for  what 
is  it  that  I  am  facrificing  thofe  hours  that 
will  return  no  more  ? — for  money  which 
I  may  never  enjoy — for  high  profperity 
which  is  not,  that  I  know  of,  conducive 
to  real  happinefs.  Is  it  not  true,  that  a 
day,  an  hour,  at  this  feafon  of  my  life, 
is  worth  half  an  age  towards  its  clofe  ? — 
Yet  I  am  throwing  away  thefe  precious 
hours  of  youth  and  health,  in  hopes  of 
being  a  very  rich  man  hereafter." 

Thefe  arguments,  however,  whatever 
might  be  their  folidity,  if  tried  by  the 
maxims  of  Epicurean  Philofophy,  fome- 
times  yielded  to  other  confederations. — 
He  was  not  devoid  of  ambition ;  nor 
could  he  wholly  divert  himfelf  of  that 
fort  of  attachment  towards  his  mother, 
which,  though  it  had  more  of  fear  than 
of  love  in  it,  had  become  a  fort  of  prin- 
ciple from  habit. 

His  frequent  fits  of  filence,  his  melan- 
choly looks,  and  long  folitary  walks  by 

the 
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the  fea  fide,  the  evident  irrefolution  and 
deep  depreflion  he  laboured  under,  gave 
to  Rofalie  the  molt  poignant  uneafmefs. 
She  fometimes  was  afraid  of  increafing 
thefe  fymptoms  of  a  mind,  ill  at  eafe  by- 
appearing  to  notice  them ;  at  other  times 
me  ventured  gently  to  remonftrate  with 
him.  At  length,  after  a  conference  of 
fome  hours  with  Alozzi,  he  fuddenly  took 
a  refolution  to  depart  the  next  day  ;  Alozzi 
was  returning  to  Naples,  and  they  were 
to  embark  together.. 

This  refolution  he  Teemed  to  have  adopt- 
ed in  confequence  of  having  reflected,  that,, 
if  he  did  not  foon  go,  he  might  not  return 
time  enough  for  the  hour  fo  dreaded,  yet 
fo  defired,  when  Rofalie  might  give  birth 
to  another  being  only  lefs  dear  to  him 
than  herfelf.  This  was  to  be  expeQed 
now  within  two  months.  To  be  abfent 
at  fuch  a  time  was  infinitely  more  formid- 
able to  his  imagination  than  leaving  her 
now ;  and,  as  if  this  had  never  occurred 
to  him  before,  he  now  refolutely  deter- 
mined to  tear  himfelf  away. 

h  5  Rofalie 
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Rofalie  faw  him  depart  with  anguifh  of 
heart,  which  fhe  endeavoured  to  ftifle, 
that  what  he  felt  might  not  be  increafed ; 
but  when  Alozzi  had  carried  him  off, 
almoft  by  force,  fo  dreadful  did  it  feem 
to  him  to  fay  adieu  ! — fhe  was  fo  much 
affecled,  that  fhe  could  not  remain  at  the 
window  till-  they  were  out  of  fight;  but, 
fhutting  herfelf  in  her  own  apartment,  flic 
gave  herfelf  up  to  tears. 

The  remonftrances,  however,  of  her  Ita- 
lian woman,  who  was  already  much  attached 
toher,  and  the  care  which  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances fhe  owed  toher  ownhealth,  evert 
for  his  fake,  whofe  abfence  fhe  lamented,, 
xoufed  her  at  length  from  this  indulgence 
of  ufelefs  regret.  She  now  fought  to 
amufe  her  mind  by  contemplating  anew 
the  fcenes  around  her  ;  but  their  charms 
were  in  a  great  meafure  Loft.  Montal- 
bert  was  no  longer  with  her  to  point  out 
the  beauties  that  every  where  furrounded 
their  abode,  or  to  enjoy  them  with  her. 
There  was  an  aweful  fublimity  in  the  great 
outline  of  Etna  ;    its  deep  forefts,.  and 

magnificent 
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magnificent  features,  which  afforded  a 
kind  of  melancholy  pleafure.  Not  in  a 
fituation  to  explore  the  fcenes  it  offered 
more  minutely,  yet  feeling  infinite  cu- 
riofity,  fhe  endeavoured  to  amufe  her 
mind  with  the  profpect  of  future  days, 
Montalbert  would  return  to  her ;  fhe 
mould  be  bleffed  in  beholding  his  ten- 
dernefs  for  his  child;  fhe  fhould  again 
liften  to  his  animated  defcription  of  a 
country  replete  with  wonders,  or  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  vifit  it  with  him.  In  the  mean 
time  fhe  determined  to  pafs  the  heavy, 
heavy  hours  in  cultivating  the  talents  he 
loved.  She  took  up  her  pencils,  and, 
ftrolling  into  the  garden,  placed  herfelf 
on  the  feat  where,  as  they  often  fat  to- 
gether, he  had  pointed  out  to  her  fome 
points  of  view  which  were  particularly 
favourable  to  the  painter ;  fhe  would  have 
fketched  them,  but  her  efforts  were  faint 
and  uncertain.  In  fpite  of  all  her  exer- 
tions, dark  prefentiments  of  future  evil 
hung  upon  her  fpirits.  Their  depreffkm 
ii  6  ills 
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fhe  imputed  to  her  perfonal  fufferingsj 
the  period,  to  which  it  was  fo  natural  for 
her  to  look  forward  with  dread,  was  now 
near.  She  had  heard,  indeed,  that  in  the 
climate  of  Sicily  infinitely  lefs  was  to  be 
apprehended  than  in  England ;  but  this 
fhe  only  knew  from  the  report  of  perfons 
who  might  fay  it  to  appeafe  her  fears  and 
reaffure  her  fpirits.  Perhaps  it  was  her 
deftiny  to  be  fnatchedfrom  Montalbert, 
to  releafe  him  from  his  embarraffment, 
and  to  make  room  for  the  Roman  lady, 
to  whom  his  mother  was  fo  defirous  of 
uniting  him, — While  thefe  thoughts  pafled 
through  her  mind,  in  gloomy  fucceffion, 
flie  repeated,  from  the  little,  Ample  ballad- 
of  Gay 

"  Thou'lt  meet  an  happier  maiden, 
"  But  none  that  loves  thee  fo  !  " 

At  length,  however  flowly,  the  tedious- 
hours  wore  away.  Montalbert  returned; 
he  returned  apparently  more  enamoured 

than 
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than  before  this  abfence  of  nine  weeks> 
and  Rofalie  forgot  that  fhe  had  ever  been 
unhappy. 

When,  the  firft  joy  of  their  meeting 
being  a  little  fubdued,  Rofalie  fpoke  to 
her  hufband  of  his  mother,  fhe  fancied 
that  though  he  declined  converfation  on 
the  fubjedl:,  that  he  was  in  reality  lefs 
anxious  about  the  future  confequences  of 
his  marriage  than  fhe  had  ever  yet  feen 
him.  When  he  could  not  wholly  evade 
fpeaking  on  the  fubjecl,  he  affected  an 
indifference,  which  made  Rofalie  believe 
he  was  himfelf  at  eafe ;  for,  little  (killed 
herfelf  in  diffimulation,  fhe  did  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  this  tranquillity  was 
artificial. 

At  length  the  hour  arrived  when  real 
joy  fucceeded  to  this  external  calm.  Ro- 
falie brought  into  the  world  a  lovely  boy, 
and  her  own  health  was  fo  foon  re-efta- 
blifhed,  that,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  ,her 
beauty  appeared  more  brilliant  than  be- 
fore her  confinement.  More  attached  to 
her  than  ever,   Montalbert  could  hardly 

bear 
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bear  to  have  her  a  moment  out  of  his 
fight ;  yet  the  time  was  come,  when,  if 
he  followed  the  chelates  of  that  prudence 
to  which  he  had  already  made  fo  many 
facrifices,  he  muft  return  to  Naples. 

Alozzi,  whofe  friendfhip  for  him  ap- 
peared to  be  undiminifhed,  failed  not  to 
remind  Montalbert  of  the  neceffity  of 
this  return ;  but  his  remonftrances,  how- 
ever reafonable  and  gentle,  were  always 
received  with  uneafinefs,  and  fometimes 
with  impatience  and  ill-humour.  The 
vifits  of  Alozzi  had  not  been  more  fre- 
quent than  formerly;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  been  more  rarely  their  vifitor  than 
during  his  former  ftay  at  Meffina;  though 
he  returned  thither  before  Montalbert,  he 
never  appeared  at  the  refrdence  of  Rofalie 
till  his  friend  arrived  there.  Notwiths- 
tanding thefe  precautions,  however,  the 
fault  of  Montalbert's  temper  found  food 
to  nourifh  itfelf  in  the  looks  of  Alozzi, 
whom  he  fancied  regarded  Rofalie  with 
too  much  admiration,  and  fometimes  fixed 
on  her  eyes  in  which  paffion  and  hope 

were 
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were  too  evidently  exprefled.  This  idea 
having  once  feized  the  imagination  of 
Montalbert,  became  a  fource  of  inex- 
preflible  torment,  and  when  he  reflected, 
that  he  muft  foon  leave  his  wife  in  the 
houfe  of  this  friend,  who  was,  he  per- 
fuaded  himfelf,  in  love  with  her,  neither 
her  virtues,  nor  her  attachment  to  him, 
neither  the  honour  of  his  friend,  nor  the 
confidence  he  ought  to  have  had  in  Ro- 
falie,  were  fufficient  to  quiet  his  appre- 
henfions,  though  he  felt  them  to  be  alike 
injurious  to  his  own  peace,  and  to  that 
of  thofe  whom  he  moft  loved. 

Sometimes  he  gazed  on  Rofalie  as  fhe 
fat  with  his  boy  fleeping  in  her  arms,  and 
tried  to  perfuade  himfelf,  that  if  once  his 
mother  could  fee  thefe  interefting  crea- 
tures, fhe  would  not  only  pardon  him, 
but  receive  them  to  her  protection  and 
tendernefs.  Then,  recollecting  what  had 
paffed  during  his  laft  vifit  to  this  violent 
and  impracticable  parent,  he  felt  that  all 
fuch  hopes  were  delufive :  he  became 
afhamed  of  what  often  appeared  to  him 

an 
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an  unpardonable  meannefs,  and  refolved, 
at  whatever  pecuniary  rifk,  to  throw  off 
a  yoke  which  degraded  him  in  his  own 
eyes;  to  produce  his  wife  and  his  childr 
and  abide  the  confequences  of  his  mother's 
difpleafure. 

While  Montalbertwas  thus  deliberating, 
and  every  hour  forming  and  abandoning 
proje&s  for  the  future,  a  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  Naples,  compelled  him  to 
adopt  the  meafure  of  immediately  going 
thither.  It  was  from  a  female  relation, 
who  ufually  refided  with  his  mother  ;  and 
who  now  informed  him,  that  fhe  was  ex- 
tremely ill,  and  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
him  to  fee  her  as  immediately  as  poffible. 

Wretched  is  the  policy  which  too  often 
puts  at  variance  the  beft  feelings  of  human 
nature  ;  which  fets  the  parent  againft  the 
child,  becaufe  expences  either  affecl;  his 
eafe,  or  are  painful  to  his  avarice  ;  which 
eftrange  the  brother  from  the  filter,  and 
make  enemies  of  the  amiable  and  lovely 
group,  who,  but  a  few,  a  very  few  years 
before,  were  happy  aflociates  in  the  in- 
nocent,. 
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nocent,  thoughtlefs  hours  of  childhood.— 
Ah  !  wretched  is  the  policy  which  makes 
the  fon,  too,  often  rejoice,  when  flie  who 
bore  him  and  nourifhed  him  mingles  with 
the  dull ;  when  thofe  eyes  are  clofed 
which  have  fo  often  been  filled  with  tears 
of  tender  anxiety  as  they  gazed  on  him!— 
and  yet  all  the  contrivances,  which  cun- 
ning and  caution  have  invented  for  the 
fecurity  of  property,  have  a  direft;  ten- 
dency to  occafion  all  this,  while  miftaken 
views  of  happinefs,  unfortunate  miftakes 
in  the  head,  or  deficiency  of  feeling  in 
the  heart,  do  the  reft,  and  occafion  more 
than  half  the  miferies  of  life. 

Montalbert,  on  receiving  the  letter  that 
gave  him  notice  of  his  mother's  danger, 
felt,  for  a  moment,  that  he  was  her  fon ; 
but  almoft  as  foon  this  fenfe  of  filial  duty 
and  afFe&ion  was  loft  in  an  involuntary 
recollection  of  the  releafe  which  her  death 
would  give -him  from  the  pain  of  con- 
cealing a  clandeftine  marriage,  or  reducing 
himfelf  and  his  pofterity  to  indigence  if  he 
betrayed  it. 

He 
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He  had  no  fooner  felt  this  fentiment 
arife  in  his  mind  than  he  was  fhocked  at 
and  refilled  it ;  but  again  it  arofe,  and 
he  found  all  his  affe&ion  for  his  mother 
weak,  when  oppofed  to  the  idea  of  the 
advantages  he  might  derive  from  her  quit- 
ting the  world  where  fhe  alone  was  the 
barrier  between  him  and  happinefs  with 
the  woman  he  adored. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  time  to  invefti- 
gate  thefe  fentiments  deeply,  but  to  a£l  in 
purfuance  of  the  letter.  He  haftened, 
therefore,  to  inform  his  wife  of  its  con- 
tents, who  agreed  with  him  entirely  as  to 
the  urgency  of  his  immediate  departure, 
yet  wept  and  hung  about  him  as  if  im- 
preffed  with  fome  unufual  apprehenfion  of 
future  forrow ;  and,  as  fhe  luffed  her 
child,  fhe  almoft  drowned  it  with  her 
tears. 

Montalbert,  who  felt  none  of  this  vio- 
lent grief  at  an  abfence,  the  duration  of 
■which  would,  as  he  thought,  depend  on 
himfelf,  confoled  her  with  views  of  future 
profperity   and    uninterrupted    happinefs. 

Alozzi 
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Alozzi  had  a  few  days  before  left  Meflina, 
and  was  gone  to  Agrigentum,  where  he 
intended  to  remain  fome  time.  Montal- 
bert,  therefore,  who  had  no  doubt  but 
that  he  fhould  return  within  five  or  fix 
weeks,  felt  no  uneafinefs  at  the  thoughts 
of  leaving  to  frequent  interviews  with  his 
wife,  in  his  abfence,  a  man  whom  all  his 
reafon  did  not  enable  him  to  fee  with  her, 
in  his  prefence,  without  pain. 

The  letter  Montalbert  had  received 
was  written  in  fuch  preffing  terms,  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  loft,  and  he 
determined  to  begin  his  journey  on  the 
next  day. 

Rofalie,  far  from  feeling  even  the  ufual 
tranquillity,  faw  the  moment  of  his  bid- 
ding her  adieu  arrive  with  agonies  of  for- 
row,  for  which  fhe  knew  not  how  to  ac- 
count— yet  could  not  ftifle  or  command. 
Nothing  new  had  occurred  in  her  fitua- 
tion  to  make  this  abfence  more  dreadful 
than  the  two  preceding  ones ;  indeed  it 
fhould  have  been  otherwife,  for  the  pre- 
fence 
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fence  of  her  infant,  on  which  fhe  doafecf 
with  all  the  fondnefs  of  a  fir  ft  maternal 
affection,  was  what  was  mod  likely  to  con- 
fole  her  in  this  temporary  parting  from 
its  father :  nor  had  fhe  to  fay,  with  the 
unhappy  Dido 

*'  Si  quis  mihi  parvulus  aula 
"  Luderet  iEneas,  qui  te  tantem  ore  referret  ; 
•'  Non  equidam  omnifio  capta  aut  defetta  viderer." 

VIjteiL'l    ANSIS. 

The  fervants  about  her  were  the  fame 
as  thofe  with  whom  fhe  had  formerly  rea- 
fon  to  be  fatisfied.  The  fituation  around 
her  offered  all  that  the  moft  lovely  fcenes 
of  nature  could  do  to  affuage  the  pain 
inflicted  by  her  hufband's  involuntary  and 
fhort  abfence.  All  this  fhe  urged  to  ap- 
peafe  the  tumult  of  her  fpirits ;  fhe  owned 
the  juftice  of  it  all,  but  nothing  gave  her 
any  confolation,  and,  when  fhe  at  laft  al- 
lowed him  to  tear  himfelf  away,  the  refo- 
lution  to  fee  him  depart  was  acquired  by 

an 
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an  effort  fo  painful,  that  he  was  hardly 
out  of  fight  before  her  fenfes  forfook  her, 
and  it  was  many  hours  before  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  Zulietta,  her  Italian  maid,  and 
of  an  older  woman  who  aflifted  in  the 
care  of  her  infant  boy,  fo  far  roufed  her 
from  the  defpondence  into  which  fhe 
fell,  as  to  engage  her  to  attend  to  the 
care  of  her  own  health,  on  which  de- 
pended that  of  the  child  fhe  nourifhed  at 
her  breaft. 

By  degrees,  however,  fhe  became  more 
compofed ;  fhe  received  cheerful  letters 
from  Montalbert,  fent  by  a  veffel  which 
patTed  them  at  fea.  It  mentioned,  that 
they  were  becalmed,  but  that  he  was  per- 
fectly well,  and  had  no  doubt  of  writing 
to  her  the  next  day  from  Naples.  Afhamed 
of  fears  and  of  defpondence,  which  feemed, 
as  foon  as  fhe  could  reafon  upon  it,  to 
have  fo  little  foundation,  fhe  returned  once 
more  to  the  amufements  which  ufed  to 
beguile  the  hours  of  her  hufband's  abfence, 
and  all  that  were  not  dedicated  to  the  care 

of 
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of  her  child,  whom  fhe  attended  to  her- 
felf,  fhe  patted  in  cultivating  thofe  talents 
which  Montalbert  loved,  and  in  which  he 
had  aflifted  and  marked  her  progrefs  with 
fuch  exquifite  delight. 
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CHAP.     XXI. 


I 


N  Sicily  there  is  no  winter  fuch  as  is 
felt  in  more  northern  countries,  and  now, 
in  the  month  of  February,  fpring  every 
where  appeared  in  the  rich  vales  that 
ftretch  towards  the  fea  from  the  bafe  of 
.Etna.  His  towering  and  majeftic  fummit 
alone  prefented  the  image  of  eternal  froft, 
and  formed  a  lingular  but  magnificent 
contraft  to  the  vivid  and  luxuriant  ve- 
getation of  the  lower  world. 

Having  only  Italian  or  Sicilian  fervants 
about  her,  her  former  knowledge  of  the 
language  was  fo  much  improved,  that 
Rofalie  now  fpoke  Italian  with  eafe,  and 
read  it  with  as  much  pleafure  as  Englifh  ; 
but,  fince  Montalbert  had  been  gone  this 
time,  fhe  felt  the  want  of  new  Englifh 
books  j    fhe  read  over  the  few  fhe  had 

with 
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with  her,  repeated  frequently  fome  pieces 
of  poetry  fhe  was  fond  of,  and  fometimes 
ionging  to  hear  the  found  of  an  Englifh 
voice,  and  fancying,  that  if  Montalbert's 
abfence  was  lengthened,  fhe  fhould  forget 
her  native  tongue,   or  pronounce  it  like 
a  foreigner.     From  this  train  of  thought 
her  mind  was  naturally  carried  to  England, 
and  when  fhe  reflected  how  entirely  fhe 
was  fecluded  from  all  knowledge   of  what 
parTed  there,  fhe  felt  her  tendernefs  and 
folicitude   return   for   Mrs.  Vyvian,    and 
would  have  given  half  a  world,  had  fhepof- 
fefTed   it,    to  have  known  how  that  be- 
loved parent  bore  her  abfence,  and  what 
.was  the   ftate   of  her  health.     Even  the 
paffionate  fondnefs  fhe  felt  for  her  child 
moft  forcibly  recalled  that  affe&ion  which 

{he  owed  her  mother "  Juft  fo,  (faid 

fhe,  as  fhe  ftudied  with  delight,  in  the 
features  of  her  little  boy,  the  refemblance 
of  Montalbert),  juft  fo,  perhaps,  my  poor 
mother,  as  foon  as  fhe  dared  indulge  her- 
felf  with  a  fight  of  me,  endeavoured  to 
make  out,  in  my  unfortunate  lineaments, 

the 
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the  likenefs  of  my   unhappy  father— that 
unfortunate  Ormfby,  whofe  uncertain  fate 
has  thrown  over  her  days  the  heavy  gloom 
of    anxious  defpondence,    more  difficult, 
perhaps,   to   bear   than    defpair  itfelf. . . . 
Dear,  unhappy  parents ! — never  fhall  your 
daughter  fee  either  of  you  perhaps  again — 
never  mail  fhe  know  the  blefling  of  being 
acknowledged  by  a  father;  of  being  prefTed 
to  the  confcious  heart  of  a  mother  proud 
to  own  her!  " 

A  flood  of  tears  followed  this  foliloquy ; 
but  {he  remembered  for  how  many  mif- 
fortunes  fuch  a  hufband    as    Montalbert 
ought   to  confole  her,   and  tried,  though 
in  vain,  to  call  in  a  train  of  more  cheerful 
ideas.     The  gloom,  however,  which  hung 
over  her  mind,  and  for   which  (lie  could 
not   herfelf  account,   was    neither   to    be 
reafoned  with,  nordiffipated  entirely  ;   and 
having  neither  books  nor  converfation  to 
beguile  the  time,  her  fpirits  became  more 
and  more  deprefled.     A  thoufand  vague 
apprehenfions  befet  her  for  the  health  of 
Vol.  II.  i  her 
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her  child ;  flie  now  never  quitted  him 
a  moment,  and  watched  him  inceffantly 
with  a  vigilance  which  fed  itfelf  with  ima- 
ginary terrors. 

This  ftate  of  mind  had  continued  fome 
time,  with  no  other  relief  than  what 
the  hope  of  Montalbert's  fpeedy  return 
afforded,  when,  fitting  in  a  lower  apart- 
ment with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  Rofalie 
was  furprifed  by  a  fmgular  motion  in  the 
floor,  which  feemed  to  rife  under  her  feet ; 
fhe  flarted  up,  and  faw,  with  horror  and 
amazement,  the  walls  of  the  room  break- 
ing in  feveral  directions,  while  the  duft 
and  lime"  threatened  to  choke  her,  and  fo 
obfcured  the  air,  that  fhe  could  hardly 
diftinguifh  Zulietta,  who  ran  from  ano- 
ther room,  and  feizing  her  by  the  hand, 
drew  her  with  all  the  ftrength  fhe  could 
exert  through  a  door  which  opened  under 
an  arch  into  the  garden.  Zulietta  fpoke 
not ;   fhe  was,  indeed,  unable  to  fpeak. 

Rofalie,  to  whom  the  tremendous  idea 
of  an  earthquake  now  occurred,  followed 

as 
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as  quickly  as  flie  was  able,  clafping  her  boy 
to  her  bread*.  They  were  foon  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  houfe,  the  ground  heaving 
and  rolling  beneath  them  like  the  waves 
©f  the  fea,  and  beyond  them  breaking  into 
yawning  gulphs,  which  threatened  to  pre- 
vent their  flight ;  Rofalie  then  looked 
round,  and  faw,  inftead  of  the  houfe  (he 
had  juft  left,  a  cloud  of  impenetrable 
i'moke,  which  prevented  her  knowing 
whether  any  of  it  remained  above  the 
convulfed  earth  that  had  entirely  fwal- 
lowed  part  of  the  mattered  walls.  No 
language  could  defcribe  the  terror  and 
eonfufion  that  overwhelmed  this  little 
group  of  fugitives ;  for  no  other  fearful 
fpe&acle  can  imprefs  on  the  human  mind 
ideas  of  fuch  complicated  horrors  as  now 

*  When  the  ruins  came  to  be  cleared  away,  fays 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  bodies  of  the  men  who 
had  perifhed  were  univerfally  found  in  the  attitude 
ofrefiftance;  the  women  in  that  of  prayer,  unlefs  it 
was  thofe  who  had  children  with  them,  in  which 
cafe  they  were  obferved  to  have  taken  fuch  pofturcs 
as  were  likely  to  flielter  and  protect  them. 

i  2  furrounded 
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fin-rounded  them.  They  heard  the  crafh 
of  the  building  they  had  juft  left,  as  it 
half  funk  into  a  deep  chafm  ;  before  them, 
and  even  under  their  feet,  the  ground 
continued  to  break ;  the  trees  were  torn 
from  their  roots,  and  falling  in  every  di- 
rection around  them ;  and  vapours  of 
fulphur  and  burning  bitumen  feemed  to 
rife  in  peltilential  clouds,  which  impeded 
the  fight  and  the  refpiration. 

Rofalie  called  faintly,  and  with  a  fick- 
ening  heart,  as  confcious  of  its  inutility, 
on  the  name  of  Montalbert.  Alas!  Mon- 
talbert  was  afar  off,  and  could  not  fuc- 
cour  her.  To  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  who 
feemed  thus  to  fummon  her  and  her  infant 
away,  (he  committed  him  and  herfelf ; 
and  laying  herfelf  on  the  ground,  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,  and  Zulietta  kneel- 
ing by  her,  flie  refigned  herfelf  to  that 
fate  which  appeared  to  be  inevitable. 

Flight  was  vain — all  human  help  was 
vain,  but  nature  Mill  refilled  diffolution, 
and  fhe  could  not  help  thinking  with 
agony  of  the  ftate  of.  Montalbert's  mind, 

when 
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when  the  lofs  of  his  wife  and  child  fhould 
be  known  to  him.  Another  thought  dart- 
ed into  her  mind,  and  brought  with  it  a 
more  fevere  pang  than  any  fhe  had  yet 
felt:  Montalbert  propofed  about  this  time 
to  return  ;  within  a  few  days  flic  had 
began  to  expect  him,  in  conCcquence  of 
his  laft  letters.  It  was  pofliblc — alas !  it 
was  even  probable,  that  he  was  already  at 
Medina,  and  he  too  might  have  perifhed  : 
he  might  at  this  moment  expire  amid  the 
fufFocating  ruins — crufhed  by  their  weight, 
or  ftifled  by  fubterraneous  fires.  The 
image  was  too  horrible  ;  fhe  darted  up, 
as  if  it  were  poffible  for  her  feeble  arms 
to  fave  him ;  fhe  looked  wildly  round 
her — all  was  ruin  and  defolation,  but  the 
earth  no  longer  trembled  as  it  had  done, 
and  a  faint  hope  of  fafety  arofe  almoft  in- 
fenfibly  in  her  heart.  She  fpoke  to  Zu- 
lietta,  who  feemed  petrified  and  motion- 
lefs ;  fhe  conjured  her  to  rife  and  affid 
her — yet  whither  to  go  die  knew  not,  nor 
what  were  her  intentions,  or  her  profpe&s 
of  fafety. 

i  3  While 
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While  Rofalie  yet  fpoke  incoherently, 
almoft  unconfcious  that  fhe  fpoke  at  all-, 
a  fecond  fhock,  though  lefs  violent  than 
the  fir  ft,  again  deprived  her  of  the  little 
prefence  of  mind  fhe  had  collefted — and, 
again  proftrate  on  the  ground,  fhe  com- 
xncnded  her  foul  to  Heaven  ! 

In  a  few  moments,  however,  this  new 
eonvulfion  ceafed,  and  the  poffibility  that 
Montalbert  might  be  returning,  might  be 
feeking  her  in  diftra&ed  apprehenfion,  re- 
ftored  to  her  the  power  of  exertion.  The 
hope  that  fhe  might  once  fee  her  hufband, 
i'erved  as  a  perfuafion  that  fhe  fhould  fee, 
and  fhe  advanced  heedlefs  of  any  danger 
fhe  might  incur  by  it  towards  the  ruins 
of  the  houfe,  where  it  was  probable  he 
would  feek  for  her  ;  but  between  her  and 
thofe  ruins  was  a  deep  and  impaffable 
chafm,  which  had  been  formed  during  the 
laft  fhock. 

Zulietta,  from  her  abrupt  and  wild 
manner,  had  conceived  an  idea  that  her 
miftrefs  meant,  in  the  defpair  occafioned 
by  terror  and  grief,  to  throw  herfelf  into 

this 
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this  guiph.  Imprefied  with  this  fear,  file 
feized  her  by  the  arm,  and  making  ufe 
of  fuch  arguments  as  the  moment  allowed, 
me  drew  her  away,  and  they  walked  to- 
gether, as  hafcily  as  they  had  llrength, 
through  the  garden  and  up  a  rifing  ground 
beyond  it,  which  was  terminated  by  a 
deep  wood,  which  had  been  lefs  affecled 
than  the  lower  ground,  though  one  or 
two  of  the  trees  were  fallen  and  fome  half 
uprooted.  Unable  to  go  farther,  Rofalie 
fat  down  on  one  of  their  trunks,  and  Zu- 
lietta  placed  herfelf  near  her. 

Evening  was  coming  on,  but  the  deep 
gloom  that  hung  over  every  obje6l  made 
the  time  of  day  imperceptible.  Almoft 
doubting  of  her  exiftence,  Rofalie  feemed 
infenfible  to  every  thing  till  the  feeble 
cry  of  her  infant  boy,  miffing  its  ac- 
cuftomed  nourifhment  at  her  breaft,  awa- 
kened the  terrible  apprehenfion  of  feeing 
him  perifh  before  her  eyes  for  want  of 
that  nourifhment. 

"  Zulietta,  (faid  fhe,  in  a  mournful  and 

broken  voice) — Zulietta !   what   will  be- 
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come  of  my  child?" — "Ah!  what  will 
become  of  us  all  ? — (anfwered  the  half- 
fenfelefs  girl). — O  Dio!  we  fliall  die  here, 
or  we  fliall  be  murdered  by  the  men  who 
frequent  thefe  woods." 

"  Could  I  but  fave  my  child  !    (exclaim- " 
ed  Rofalie,   little  encouraged  by  her  com- 
panion].  Could   I   but  know  whether 

Montalbert  lives!  —  OMontalbert!  where 
are  you — if  you  exift  ?  " 

A  fhriek  from  Zulietta  interrupted  this 
foliloquy.  She  ftarted  from  the  tree  where 
they  fat,  and  fled  to  fome  diftance;  Rofalie 
involuntarily  followed  her,  looking  back 
towards  the  dark  wood.  "  I  faw  fome 
perfon  move  among  the  trees,  (cried  Zu* 
lietta,  in  anfwer  to  her  lady's  eager  in- 
quiries), I  am  fure  I  did — banditti  are 
coming  to  murder  us." 

"  And  were  >hat  all  I  had  to  dread, 
(faid  Rofalie,  collecting  fome  portion  of 
refolution) — -were  that  all  I  had  to  dread, 
how  gladly  would  I  give  up  my  life  and 
that  of  this  infant.  But  recollect  yourfelf, 
Zulietta ;  who  fhould  at  this  time  purfue 

us  ?— » 
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us? — I  have   heard -- 

(fhe  paufed,  for  her  memory  was  con- 
fufed  and  diftra&ed) — I  have  heard,  that 
it  is  among  the  ruins  of  houfes  that,  at 
fuch   times   as  this,    the   robber  and    the 

aflaffin  throw  themfelves Oh  !  would 

we  could  find  any  nourishment ;  but  where 
to  look  for  it — I  cannot  fee  my  baby  die, 
Zulietta— ah!  what  are  any  fears  I  may 
have  for  myfelf,  compared  to  thofe  I  feel 
for  him ! — In  the  woods,  perhaps,  we  might 
find  fome  fallen  fruits." — Zulietta  was  not 
a  mother,  and  the  apprehenfions  of  thefe 
banditti  had  taken  fuch  ftrong  poffeflion 
of  her  ftartled  and  diflipated  fenies,  that 
every  noife  (he  either  heard  or  fancied, 
fhe  imagined  to  be  their  fteps  among  the 
woods;  and  the  reddening  light  of  the 
declining  day,  as  it  faintly  glimmered 
among  the  trees,  was  fuppofed  to  be  their 
fires  at  a  diftance  in  the  fore  ft. 

Had  Rofalie,  however,  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  perfon  who  had  more  fortitude, 
there  would  have  been   lefs  occaiion  for 
i  f>  ber 
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her  to  exert  that  refolution  which  her  fir- 
perior  good  fenfe  gave  her,  and  which 
was  now  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  them  all.  A  moment's  fteady 
reflection  lent  her  courage  to  attempt  at 
leaft  appeafing  the  groundlefs  fears  of 
Zulietta — enough  of  real  apprehenfion, 
alas!  remained. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  great  diffi- 
culty, that  fhe  could  prevail  on  her  fer- 
vant  to  follow  her,  not  into  the  wood,  for 
that  fhe  peremptorily  refufed,  but  round 
one  of  its  extremities  to  a  fmall  eminence 
which  Rofalie  thought  muft  command  a 
view  of  Meffina;  at  leaft  it  was  not  far 
from  this  fpot,  as  fhe  now  remembered, 
that  fhe  had  once  been  fhewn  a  profpeB; 
of  the  town  by  Montalbert.  They  ex- 
erted all  their  ftrength,  and  flowly  gained 
a  ftill  higher  ground,  which  commanded 
an  extenfive  view  of  the  city,  the  fur- 
rounding  country,  and  the  fea.  The 
country  remained,  but  not  at  all  refem- 
bling  what  it  had  been  only  a  few  hours 

before ; 
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before;  the  fea  too  was  vifible,  though 
heavy  and  dark  clouds  hung  over  it,  and 
it  feemed  mingled  with  the  threatening 
atmofphere  above  it ;  but  Meffina  was 
diftinguifhed  only  by  more  difmal  va- 
pours, and  by  the  red  gleam  of  fires  that 
were  confuming  the  fallen  buildings. — 
Rofalie  liftened  if,  from  among  the  defo- 
late  ruins,  fhe  could  hear  the  waitings  of 
the  ruined  ! — but  filence  and  death  feem- 
ed to  have  enwrapt  this  miferable  fcene 
in  their  blackeft  veil,  and  fuch  an  image 
of  horror  prefented  itfelf  to  her  mind,  as 
that  which  fince  infpired  the  fublime  and 
fearful  defcription  of  the  deftruftion  of 
the  army  of  Cambyfes  in  the  defert,  end- 
ing thus — 

•'  Then  ceas'd  the  ftorm. — Night  bow'd  his  Ethiop  brow 
"  To  earth,  and  liften'd  to  the  groans  below 
"Grim  horror  (hook  : — a  while  the  living  hill 
*'  Heav'd  with  convulfive  throws— and  all  was  ftill." 
dr.  darwin's  <iconomy  of  vegetation. 
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Maternal  love,  the  ftrongeft  paffion  that 
the  female  heart  can  feel,  ft  ill  fuftained 
the  timid  and  delicate  Rofalie  amidft  the 
real  miferies  of  which  (he  was  herfelf  con- 
fcious,  and  thofe  which  the  difturbed  and 
agitated  fpirits  of  Zulietta  reprefented. — 
She  mufl  ftruggle  to  fuftain  herfelf,  or 
what  would  become  of  her  child  ?  Could 
fhe  not  bear  any  immediate  evils  better 
than  the  dreadful  idea  of  leaving  this 
lovely,  helplefs  creature  to  the  mercy  of 
the  elements  ? — Tears,  hitherto  denied  to 
her,  filled  her  eyes  as  fhe  carried  her 
mind  forward  to  all  the  poflibilities  to 
which  this  fearful  image  led  her;  fhe 
found  relief  in  weeping,  and  once  more 
acquired  voice  and  courage  to  efk  Zu- 
lietta what  it  would  be  beft  for  them 
to  do?~Some  time  paffed  before  Zulietta 
was  capable  of  giving  a  rational  anfwerj' 
at  length,  however,  they  agreed,  that  it 
would  be  better,  before  it  became  entirely 
dark,  to  endeavour  to  find  fome  houfe 
where    they   might    be    received   for  the 

night — 
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night — "  for  furely  (faid  Rofalie)  fome 
muft  remain,  wide  as  the  defolation  has 
been." 

In  this  hope,  Rofalie  and  her  attendant 
moved  on  as  well  as  their  ftrength  per- 
mitted them  ;  but  it  was  by  this  time 
nearly  dark,  and  round  the  fkirts  of  the 
wood  it  became  very  difficult  for  them  to 
clifcern  their  way- 
Languid  and  defponding,  Zulietta  fome 
times  declared  fhe  could  go  no  farther, 
and  the  fpirits  of  her  unhappy  miilrefs 
were  exhaufted  in  vain  to  reanimate  her 
courage. 

A  path,  which  they  thought  might  lead 
to  fome  habitation,  had  infenfibly  be- 
wildered them  among  the  trees,  and  the 
darknefs,  which  now  totally  furrounded 
them,  again  raifed  new  terrors  in  the  mind 
of  Zulietta,  who,  clinging  to  Rofalie,  in- 
filled upon  it  that  (he  heard  the  footfteps 
of  perfons  following  them:  they  liftened  — 
a  dreary  filence  enfued ;  but  prefently 
Rofalie  was  convinced  that  at  lead  this 
time  the  fears  of  her  woman  were  but  too 

well 
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well'  grounded ;  the  voices  of  two  men 
talking  together  were  diftinftly  heard,  and, 
on  turning  round,  they  faw  a  light  glimmer 
among  the  trees.  As  thefe  perfons,  who- 
ever they  were,  followed  the  path  they 
had  taken>  and  were  advancing  quickly 
towards  them,  efcape  or  concealment  be- 
came impoflible  ;  half  dead  with  fear,  and 
almoft  unconfcious  of  what  fhe  did,  Ro- 
falie  now  flopped,,  determined  to  await 
the  event. 

The  men  approached,  and,  as  foon  as 
the  light  they  held  made  the  figures  be- 
fore them  vifible,  one  of  them  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  furprize,  and  eagerly 
advanced  towards  Rofalie- — it  was  Count 
Alozzi,  who,  with  one  of  his  fervants,. 
had  come  in  fearch  of  her.  Without, 
however,  flaying  to  tell  her  what  circum- 
ftances  had  brought  him  thus  from  Agri- 
gentum,  or  how  he  knew  that  fhe  had 
efcaped  with  her  child  from  the  deftruc- 
tion  that  had  overwhelmed  the  houfe,  he 
entreated  her  to   fuffer  him   to  conduct 

her 
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lier  to  a  place  of  fecurity,  which  he  hoped, 
he  faid,  to  find  not  far  off. 

The  dread  of  perifhing  with  her  child 
in  the  woods  being  thus  fuddenly  re- 
moved from  her  mind,  hope  and  grati- 
tude as  rapidly  fucceeded. — Ah  !  what  fo 
comfortable  to  the  weary  wanderer,  even 
in  the  common  paths  of  life,  as  the  footh- 
ing  voice  of  a  friend !. — and  fueh  Alozzi 
now  appeared  to  Rofalie.  As  fhe  fuffered 
him  to  lead  her  on,  his  fervant  preceding 
them  with  the  light,  fhe  eagerly  ques- 
tioned him,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  Mon- 
talbert  ? — Whether  it  was  poffible  that 
he  might  be  arrived  at  Meffina? — and 
then,  trying  to  perfuade  herfelf  he  was 
fafe,  fhe  went  on  to  compare  the  pro- 
babilities there  were  that  he  had  not  fuf- 
fered, but  was  either  at  Naples,  or  at  fea 
on  his  paffage.  Thefe  inquiries  Alozzi 
anfwered  with  great  coldnefs:  he  told  her, 
(which  was  true),  that  he  had  not  been  at 
Meffina;  that  of  Montalbert  it  was  im- 
poffible  any  thing  could  yet  be  known, 

and 
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and  that  all  they  could  do  was  to  wait  with 
patience  for  the  next  day,  when,  if  they 
were  not  vifited  again  by  a  new  fhock, 
the  furvivors  might  be  able  to  know  the 
extent  of  their  lofs. 

The  mournful  manner  in  which  Alozzi 
uttered  this,  gave  to  Rofalie  the  moft  poig- 
nant alarm.  Without  reflecting  how  na- 
tural it  was  for  him  to  fpeak  thus,  if  only 
the  general  misfortune  of  the  country  was 
confidered,  of  which  he  bore  himfelf  a 
fhare  proportioned  to  his  property,  fhe 
immediately  figured  to  herfelf  that  he 
knew  fomething  of  Montalbert,  and  was 
willing  by  delay  to  prepare  her  for  the 
intelligence  he  had  to  give  her.  She  had 
not,  however,  power  to  repeat  her  quef- 
tions  ;  but  a  melancholy  filence  was  ob- 
ferved  on  all  fides  till  they  reached  a 
houfe,  which,  with  two  or  three  others, 
were  fituated  among  olive  grounds,  and 
which,  Alozzi  faid,  belonged  to  his  eftate. 
Thefe  buildings  had  received  but  little 
injury,   yet  the  inhabitants  of  them,   ftill 

doubting 
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doubting  whether  they  might  remain  un- 
der their  roofs,  were  fo  terrified  and  de- 
je&ed  by  what  had  pafled,  and  the  dread 
of  that  which  was  to  come,  that  the  pre- 
fence  of  Alozzi  feemed  to  make  no  im- 
preflion  upon  them.  They  coldly  and 
filently  acquiefced  in  affording  the  accom- 
modation he  allied,  for  the  lady  he  brought 
with  him,  and  fet  before  the  party  fuch 
food  as  they  happened  to  have.  Zulietta, 
recovering  fome  degree  of  courage,  preffed 
Rofalie  to  eat,  and  Alozzi  watched  her 
with  eager  and  anxious  folicitude,  which, 
when  fhe  obferved,  fhe  imputed  to  his  fo- 
licitude, or  forrow  for  the  fate  of  his  friend, 
which  fhe  ftill  fancied  he  knew. 

Fatigue,  however,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  and  the  care  neceffary  to  herfelf 
for  the  fake  of  her  child,  overcame  for 
a  while  her  exceflive  anxiety  for  Mon- 
talbert,  of  whom  Alozzi  again  and  again 
repeated  he  knew  nothing  ;  at  length  Ro- 
falie confented  to  retire  with  Zulietta  to 
a  bed,  or  rather  mattrefs,  which  the  wife 

of 
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of  one  of  the  tenants  of  Alozzi  prepared 
for  her,  where  her  child  appearing  to  be 
in  health  and  in  prefent  fafety,  deep  lent 
a  while  its  friendly  affiftance  to  relieve 
her  fpirits,  and  recruit  her  ftrength,  after 
fuch  fufFe rings  and  fuch  fcenes  as  thofe  of 
the  preceding  day. 

Her  repofe  was  broken  and  difturbed, 
for  fhe  fancied  (lie  heard  Montalbert  call 
her,  and  that  the  buildings  were  about  to 
crufh  her  and  her  infant.  In  the  morn- 
ing, however,  fhe  was  refreshed  and  re- 
lieved, even  by  this  partial  and  inter- 
rupted forgetful nefs,  and  able  to  receive 
the  vifit  of  the  Count,  who  waited  on  her 
with  inquiries  after  her  health,  and  to 
confult  with  her  what  fhe  fhould  do.  To 
this  laft  queftion  fhe  was  entirely  ignorant 
what  to  anfwer,  and  could  only,  inftead 
of  a  reply,  put  to  him  other  queftions; 
what  he  believed  Montalbert  would  have 
directed,  had  he  been  prefent  ?  and  what 
he  himfelf  advifed. — "  It  is  impoffible 
(faid  he  gravely)  to  tell  what  Montalbert 

would 
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would  have  done,  were  he  here  ;  But,  for 
myfelf,  I  own  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
is  only  one  part  to  take.  It  is  but  too 
probable  that  another  fhock  will  be  felt 
before  many  days  are  over.  Here  I  have 
no  longer  a  houfe  to  receive  me,  for  that  I 
inhabited  at  Medina  is,  I  know,  destroy- 
ed, though  I  was  not  near  it  yefterday 
when  the  earthquake  happened,  but  about 
a  mile  from  the  town  on  my  way  home. 
The  villa,  which  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  inhabit,  has  fhared  the  fame  fate.  I 
approached  it;  I  faw  part  of  it  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  the  reft  is  by  this  time  pro- 
bably reduced  to  afhes.  What  then  can 
I  do  but  quit  this  devoted  country,  and 
return  to  Naples  ? — There  I  have  a  home, 
I  have  friends. — If  you,  Madam,  will  put 
yourfelf  under  my  protection,  I  will  de- 
fend you  with  my  life,  and  confider  my- 
felf highly  honoured  by  fo  precious  a 
charge." 

"  To  go  to  Naples  !  (cried  Rofalie,  in- 
terrupting him  J ; — Ah,  Count !  Do  you 
recoiled  how  many   reafons  I   have  for 
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wifhing  to  avoid  Naples  ? — And  is  it  thi- 
ther, do  you  think,  Montalbert  would  con- 
duel:  me,  were  he  now  here?" 

"  Alas !  (replied  Alozzi),  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  fay  whether  thofe  reafons  exift 
which  would  formerly  have  influenced 
him.  His  mother  may  no  longer  be  there, 
or,  if  fhe  be,  it  is  more  than  poffible  that 
pride  and  pique  may  be  loft  in  general 
calamity,  and  that  at  fuch  a  time." 

"  You  think  then,  (faid.  Rofalie,  ea- 
gerly int«rrupting  him),  I  am  fure  you 
think  that  her  fon,  that  Montalbert,  is 
loft — or  what  other  calamity  would  reach 
her  ?  " 

"  You  exhauft  your  fpirits  in  vain,  my 
dear  Madam,  (replied  Alozzi)  ;  to  yield 
to  vague  fears  can  avail  nothing.  If  any 
evil  has  befallen  my  friend,  your  deftroy- 
ingyourfelf  cannot  recal  him — if  he  lives, 
as  he  probably  does,  you  owe  it  to  him 
to  preferve  yourfelf  and  his  fon." 

"  Oh  !  how  coolly  you  talk  !  (exclaim- 
ed Rofalie,  falling  into  an  agony  of 
grief  J.     I  fee  now  that  it  is  indeed  eafy 

to 
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to    bear   the   misfortunes  of  others  with 
calmnefs." 

Alozzi,  finding  that  argument  only 
ferved  to  irritate  her  uneafinefs,  defifted, 
and  took  the  wifer  refolution  of  returning 
to  his  houfe,  to  fee  if  any  thing  ufeful  to 
his  late  guefts  could  yet  be  faved  ;  which, 
though  improbable,  was  not  irnpoffible. 
He  communicated  his  intentions  to  Zu- 
lietta,  who,  with  the  true  chambermaid's 
eagernefs  to  find  her  few  fineries,  imme- 
diately allied  leave  to  accompany  him. 
Her  terrors  were  now  diflipated,  or  greatly 
weakened,  for  (he  was  not  of  a  difpofition 
to  be  very  folicitous  about  others,  and 
thought  herfelf  not  only  in  prefent  fecu- 
rity,  but  in  the  way  of  returning  to  Na- 
ples, which  fhe  had  long  been  very  de- 
firous  of  doing.  She  tripped  away,  there- 
fore, 'with  the  Count  and  his  fervant, 
leaving  her  miftrefs  at  the  houfe  where 
they  had  flept,  and  whither  Alozzi  pro- 
pofed  to  return  in  a  few  hours. 

When   they  were    gone    Rofalie    went 
out  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,   and  feat- 
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ed  her'felf  on   an  open  piece  of  ground, 
about  a   hundred  yards   from  the  houfe, 
which  commanded  from  between  the  Items 
of  a  few  draggling  olive  trees  an  extenfive 
view  of  the  city  of  Meflina  and  the  coun- 
try round  it.     It  prefented  a  ftrange  con- 
traft  of  beauty  and    deftru&ion.     Thofe 
parts  of  the  country  that  had  not   been 
convulfed  or  inverted  were  adorned  with 
the  bloffoms  of  the  almond,  waving  over 
fields  of  various  coloured  lupines  and  len- 
tifcus ;  hedges  of  myrtles  divided  the  en- 
clofures,  and  among  them  the  pomegra- 
nate was  coming  into  flower;    the  (toek 
-doves  in  innumerable  flocks  were  return- 
ing   to   feed   among    them,    or    fluttering 
amidft  the  purple  and  white  bloffoms  of 
the  caper  trees:     but  within   half  a   mile 
oi  this  profufion  of  what  is  mod  foothing 
to    the    imagination,    black    and   hideous 
gulphs,   from  whence  peftilential  vapours 
feemed  to  iffue,  defaced  the  lovely  land- 
icape.     The    beautiful  town    of    Meflina 
feemed  more  than  half  deftroyed,  and  now 
Rofalie  faw  not  far  from  her  many  groups 
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<jf  fufferers,  who,  frantic  from  the  lofs  of 
their  friends,  their  children,  or  their  fub- 
ftance,  were  wandering  about  the  fields 
without  any  hope  bat  of  puffing  the  next 
night  as  they  had  done  part  of  the  preced- 
ing one,  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven, 
gazing  with  tearlefs  eyes  on  the  melan- 
choly fpot  where  all  their  hopes  were  bu- 
ried. From  the  fight  of  mifery,  which 
fhe  could  not  relieve,  her  fick  heart  re- 
coiled ;  fhe  walked  (lowly  back  to  the 
houfe,  and  attempted  but  in  vain  to  form 
fome  refolution  as  to  her  future  plans ; 
but  fuch  was  her  fituation,  and  fo  entirely 
did    (he   feel    herfelf   dependent   on    the 

Count,  that  this  was  hardly  poflible 

Again,  in  a  convulfive  figh,  me  repeated 
the  name  of  Montalbert — again  implored 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  for  him  and  her 
child,  on  whofe  little  face,  as  it  was 
preffed  to  her  bofom,  her  tears  fell  in 
fhowers ! 

She  turned  her  fearful  eyes  on  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  fhe  was  left.  Many 
were  now  in  the   houfe  whom  fhe   had 

not 
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not  feen  before,  and  fome  among  them 
gave  her  but  too  forcibly  the  idea  of  thofe 
banditti,  of  whom  Zulietta  had  expreffed 
fo  many  fears  the  evening  before  as  they 
parTed  through  the  woods.  Some  of  them 
were  men  of  large  ftature,  in  a  kind  of 
uniform,  and  fhe  fancied  that  they  paffed 
through  the  room  where  fhe  was  on  pur- 
pofe  to  obferve  her.  A  new  fpecies  of 
terror  aifailed  her  in  confequence  of  this 
remark,  yet  fhe  endeavoured  to  reafon 
herlelf  out  of  it,  and  to  fuppofe  that  where 
Couqt  Alozzi  had  left  her  fhe  muft  be  in 
fecurity. 

The  people,  who  appeared  to  belong 
to  the  houfe,  brought  her  fome  flender 
meal,  which  fhe  eat  mechanically,  and 
would  then  have  queftioned  them  as  to 
the  probability  of  the  Count's  return,  and 
the  di fiance  to  his  late  refidence;  but  they 
appeared  averfe  to  any  converfation,  and 
fhe  thought  looked  as  if  they  wifhed  her 
away,  but  of  their  real  motives  fhe  had 
not  the  remoteft  idea. 

Hours 
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Hours  paffed  away,  and  neither  Alozzi 
nor  Zulietta  appeared.  Many  new  faces 
entered  the  houfe,  and  fhe  underftood, 
from  fuch  converfation  as  fhe  heard  and 
put  together,  that  they  were  come  to  obtain 
an  afylum  for  the  night.  One  of  them  was 
a  lovely  Sicilian  girl,  of  fixteen  or  feven- 
teen,  who  wept  grievoufly,  as  Rofalie 
comprehended,  for  the  lofs  of  her  fifter 
and  her  filler's  children.  The  beauty  of  the 
little  Montalbert,  as  he  lay  fleeping  in  his 
mother's  arms,  feemed  to  intereft;  and  af- 
feci  this  young  perfon  ;  (lie  fpoke  to  Ro- 
falie, and  was  approaching  to  carefs  the 
child,  when  an  old  woman  who  was  with 
her  faid  fomething  in  a  fharp  and  feverc 
accent,  and  drew  her  haflily  out  of  the 
room. 

This  circumftance,  and  indeed  every 
remark  fhe  now  made,  increafed  the  im- 
patience and  uneafinefs  with  which  fhe 
waited  for  the  return  of  Alozzi.  Night 
was  at  hand ;  the  parties  in  the  houfe  were 
contriving  how  to  pafs  it  mofl  at  their 
eafe,    but   nobody-  feemed    to   attend   to 
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her;  on  the  contrary,  {he  believed  that 
a  difpofition  to  fhun  her  was  evident  in 
the  women,  while  the  looks  of  the  men 
gave  her  infinitely  more  alarm,  and  (lie 
fometimes  refolved,  rather  than  pafs  the 
night  among  them,  to  fet  out  alone,  and 
feek  the  protection  of  Alozzi. 

On  this  then  fhe  had  almoft  determined, 
and,  trembling  and  faint,  left  the  houfe 
with  an  intention  of  discovering  how  far 
fuch  an  attempt  might  be  fafer  than  to 
remain  where  fhe  was.  She  had  proceed- 
ed only  about  a  hundred  yards,  when  a 
new  convulfion  of  the  earth  threw  her 
down,  and  her  fenfes  entirely  forfook  her; 
nor  did  fhe  recover  her  recollection  till 
flie  found  herfelf  on  board  a  fmall  veflel 
at  fea,  her  child  lying  by  her,  and  a  wo- 
man, whom  fhe  had  never  feen  before, 
watching  her.  As  foon  as  fhe  appeared 
to  be  fenfible  Alozzi  came  to  her,  en- 
deavouring to  footh  and  confole  her. 
He  told  her,  that  another  fhock  of  an 
earthquake  had  compelled  all  who  could 
leave  Sicily  to  depart  j  that  he  had  before 
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engaged  a  bark  ;  that  they  were  now  far 
on  their  way  to  Naples  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  that  they  fhould  be  there  in  a  few 
hours. 

The  fhock  (he  had  received,  the  terror 
and  confufion  with  which  fhe  was  yet  im^ 
prefled,  were  fuch  as  left  Rofalie  little 
fenfation  but  that  ever  predominant  one 
of  love  and  anxiety  for  her  infant  boy, 
whom  fhe  clapfed  with  more  fondnefs  than 
ever  to  her  breaft,  and,  amidft  the  terrors 
that  on  every  fide  furrounded  her,  found 
in  his  prefervation  fomething  for  which  to 
be  grateful  to  Heaven. 
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CHAP.     XXII. 
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HEN  the  veffel,  freighted  with 
thefe  wretched  vi£tims  of  calamity,  reach- 
ed the  port  of  Naples,  Rofalie  was  carried 
on  fhore  with  the  reft  almoft  infenfible. 
The  woman,  whom  Alozzi  had  placed 
about  her  during  the  voyage,  was  ex- 
tremely careful  of  her  and  her  child  ;  he 
appeared  to  have  fufFered  much  lefs  than 
might  have  been  expe&ed.  The  anxiety 
of  Rofalie  for  his  fafety  recalled  her  to 
life  and  recollection,  but  with  thefe  came 
the  cruel  remembrance  of  all  fhe  had  fuf- 
fered,  and  the  dread  of  all  fhe  might  yet 
have  to  encounter:  youth,  and  a. good 
conftitution  hitherto  unbroken  by  mif- 
fortune,  were  on  her  fide.  With  her  the 
foothing  voice  of  hope  had  not  yet  been 
filenced   by   frequent    difappointment ;    a 
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few  hours  of  repofe,  therefore,  with  the 
confcioufnefs  of  prefent  fafety,  gave  her 
ftrength  of  mind  to  look  fteadily  on  the 
profpe£l  before  her,  obfcured  as  it  was  by 
uncertainty  and  fear. 

A  ftranger  in  Naples,  and  without  the 
means  of  inquiring  of  any  one  but  Alozzi, 
who  faw  her  only  for  a  few  moments 
every  day,  (he  continued  to  torment  her- 
felf  with  vague  and  fruitlefs  eonje&ures 
as  to  the  fate  of  Montalbierr,  of  whom  me 
inceffantly  fpoke  to  the  Count,  entreating 
him  to  make  every  inquiry,  and,  above  all, 
to  vifit  Signora  Belcaftro,  his  mother,  as 
the  probability  of  Montalbert's  fafety  could 
be  guefled  at  only  by  calculating  the  time 
of  his  departure.  To  thefe  earneft  and 
continual  applications  Alozzi  at  firft  an- 
fwered  by  promifing  to  do  as  fhe  defired ; 
after  three  or  four  days  he  faid,  he  was 
informed  by  the  fervants  that  their  lady 
was  gone  to  Rome;  that  Mr.  Montalbert 
left  Naples  about  ten  days  before  her, 
but  whither  he  was  gone  they  were  ig- 
norant. 

k  3  This 
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This  account  Rofalie  thought  Alozzi 
delivered  with  a  degree  of  fang-froid  very 
unlike  his  ufual  manner,  efpecially  when 
fo  dear  a  friend  as  Montalbert  was  con- 
cerned. It  ferved,  therefore,  only  to  ir- 
ritate her  impatience  and  awaken  new 
fears.  She  was  now  entirely  dependent 
on  Count  Alozzi,  and  though  {he  was 
unconfcious  of  that  jealoufy  which  had 
rendered  Montalbert  uneafy  before  their 
laft  parting,  fhe  was  fenfible  that  it  was 
extremely  improper  for  a  woman  of  her 
age  to  remain  under  the  protection  of 
fach  a  man  as  Alozzi,  who  was  not  re- 
lated to  her,  and  who  had,  fhe  knew,  the 
reputation  of  a  libertine.  Variety  of  ap- 
prehenfions  affailed  her,  from  which  fhe 
knew  not  how  to  efcape.  Though  fhe 
was  ignorant  of  Montalbert's  particular 
fufpicions,  fhe  had  often  remarked  with 
concern  jhat  general  tendency  to  jealoufy, 
which  was  almoft  the  only  blemifh  fhe  had 
difcoveredin  his  character;  and  it  was  but 
too  probable,  that  when  they  met  again, 
(for  the  idea  of  Montalbert's  death  her 
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heart  repelled  as  foon  as  it  approached), 
their  meeting,  and  perhaps  their  future 
lives,  might  be  embittered  by  the  un- 
eafinefs  her  prefent  (ituation  would  create 
his  mind.  Nor  was  that  all.  In-  what 
a  light  might  {he  not  be  reprefented  to  his 
mother,  already  too  much  prejudiced  again  ft 
her. 

However  perplexed  by  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  Rofalie  was  under  the  cruel  ne- 
eeffity  of  keeping  them  within  her  own 
breaft  ;  for  how  could  (he  fpeak  of  them 
to  Alozzi  ? — The  woman,  who  had  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  Zulietta,  was  not  only 
of  an  inferior  defcription,  but  was  refo- 
lutely  filent  when  queftioned  on  any  fub- 
je6l  whatever;  and  all  Rofalie  could  learn 
of  her  maid  was,  that,  during  the  hurry 
and  confufion  of  their  embarkation,  Zu- 
lietta was  among  thofe  who  had  been  left 
on  fhore,  where  the  waves  foon  after  rofe 
fo  fuddenly  that  they  fwept  ofF  a  multi- 
tude of  people  in  their  reflux,  and  it  was 
more  than  probable  this  unfortunate  girl 
k  4  was 
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was  drowned.  Of  the  woman,  now  her 
attendant,  who  was  called  Maddalena,  (lie 
was  told,  that  fhe  had  loft  her  hufband 
at  Medina,  and  that  he  had  been  Maitre 
d'Hotel  to  the  Count  at  his  houfe  in  that 
city  ;  Maddalena  had  fled  to  the  villa,  and 
had  arrived  juft  as  thofe  were  embarking 
whom  the  Count  admitted  into  the  veflel. 
This  ftory,  however  probable,  and  how- 
ever confirmed  by  the  account  Alozzi 
himfelf  had  given,  was  told  by  Madda- 
lena with  an  air  fo  calm  and  even  cold", 
that  Rofalie  could  not  help  doubting  of 
its  truth,  and  thought  it  impofftble,  that, 
had  (he  fuftained  fuch  a  lofs,  file  could 
have  fpoken  of  them  with  fo  little  emo- 
tion. 

However  that  might  be,  fhe  was  per- 
fectly convinced  that  Alozzi  had  given 
this  woman  orders,  which  fhe  feemed  de- 
termined to  obey.  Day  after  day  paffed  ; 
on  fome  of  them  the  Count  did  not  ap- 
pear, on  others  he  fat  with  her  an  hour 
or  two,  endeavouring  to  keep  up  fome- 
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thing  that  might  refemble  common  con- 
verfation  ;  but  the  moment  Rofalie  fpoke 
of  Montalbert,  of  her  increafing  anguifh 
of  heart,  of  the  aukwardnefs  of  her  fitua- 
tion,  and  of  the  burden  fhe  rauft  necef- 
farily  feel  herfelf  to  him,  Alozzi  feemed 
impatient  to  put  an   end  to  his  vifit,  ftill 
perfifting  to  fay,   however,  when  he  could 
not  entirely  evade  her  queftions,  that  he 
believed    in    the   fafety    of    Montalbert. 
But  there  was  fomething  in  his  manner 
of  faying  this,  that  gave  Rofalie  greater 
pain  than  if  he  had  fpoken  more  doubt- 
fully.    There  feemed  to  be  fome  myftery 
for  which  fhe  could  not  account,  and  a 
careleffnefs  as  to  the  fate  of  his  former 
friend,  which  was  quite  unnatural.    Alozzi, 
it  is  true,  treated  her  with  great  fefpefl ; 
he  appeared, hurt  at  the  remoteft  hint  of 
any  trouble  me  might  give  him,   and  faid 
fine   things   as  to  the   delight  it  afforded 
him  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  her.     Thefe  fort 
of  fpeeches  he  had  not  unfrequen'tly  made 
while    Montalbert   was   prefent   and  they 
lived  together   at  the  Sicilian  villa ;    but 
k  5  now 
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now  they  were  made  in  another  manner, 
and  Rofalie  fhrunk  from  them  with  fome- 
thing  like  terror  and  difguft. 

Anxiety,  fuch  as  at  this  time  aflailed 
her,  could  not  long  be  patiently  endured. 
The  natural  flrength  of  her  underftanding 
told  her,  that  to  remain  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Count,  and  concealed  in  an 
obfcure  lodging  at  Naples,  mud  in  the 
event  be  infinitely  more  prejudicial  to  her 
future  happinefs  with  Montalbert,    if  he 
yet  lived,  than  even  the  difcovery  in  re- 
gard to  his  mother,  which  had  formerly 
been  the  fource   of  fo  much  uneafinefs. 
If  Montalbert  was  loft,    how   could  fhe 
think  of  fuffering  his  fon  to  remain   in 
obfcurity,   without  claiming   for  him  the 
proteftion  of  his  father's  family,  and  the 
fortune,   fmall  as  it  might   be,    that  be- 
longed to  him  ? — This  idea  gathered  ftrength 
from  hour  to  hour  as  fhe  indulged  it. — 
She  looked  at  her  fon,  who  vifibly  im- 
proved in  health  and  beauty,  and  reproach- 
ed  herfelf  for  the  injury  fhe  was  doing 
him  by  the  concealment  of  a  fecret,  which, 
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perhaps,  there  might  be  no  danger  in  re- 
vealing ;  or,  if  there  was,  which  could 
affeft  only  herfelf. 

She  confidered,  that  if  Montalbert  had 
been  a  moment  in  danger,  and  was  reftored 
in  fafety  to  his  mother,  me  would  hardly 
at  fuch  a   time  refufe   him   her  pardon. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  his  fate  was  uncertain, 
if  he  had  failed   for  Medina  before   the 
tremendous   cataftrophe   which  had   hap- 
pened there,    and  was  not  yet  returned, 
the  fears  his  mother  muft  entertain  for  tnV 
life  would  furely  prevent  her  driving  from 
her   the    fatherlefs  child,    for    whom   fh« 
mould  implore  her  pity  and  protection  ; 
for  herfelf  (lie  had  nothing  to  alk,  but  to 
be  received  as  the  mother  of  that  child. 
Almoft  convinced,  by  this  reafoning,  that 
{he  ought  immediately  to  throw  herfelf  at 
the  feet  of  Signora  Belcaftrov  fhe  formed 
plans  for  proceeding,    and  even  thought 
that,  if  they  fucceeded,  Montalbert  would 
be  made  completely  happy  by  this  recon- 
eiliation.    Fully  pofleffed  by  this  defign, 
k6  fti* 
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fiie  knew  there  was  no  way  of  executing 
it  without  the  participation  and  even  the 
affiftance  of  Alozzi,  to  whom  fhe  took 
the  firft  opportunity  to  explain  her  plans 
and  her  reafons  for  adopting  them,  de- 
firing  Alozzi  to  make  immediate  inquiries 
as  to  the  probability  of  Signora  Belcaflro's 
return  to  Naples;  or,  if  that  was  not 
likely  to  happen  foon,  fhe  defired  to  be 
put  in  a  way  of  addreffing  her  properly  at 
Rome. 

The  Count  heard  her  with  unaffected 
aftonifhment,  and  with  anger  and  concern, 
which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  ftifle  ;  he 
obferved,  from  her  manner,  that  fhe  had 
long  thought  of  what  fhe  now  fpoke  upon. 
He  liftened,  however,  with  as  much  pa- 
tience as  he  could  command,  and  then  fet 
himfelf  to  prove  to  her  the  wildnefs  and 
impoffibility  of  what  fhe  propofed  j  the 
injury  it  might  be  to  Montalbert,  the  rifk 
it  would  be  to  herfelf.  He  reprefented 
Signora  Belcaftro  as  the  mofl  violent  and 
vindiftive    of   Italian  women,    and   bade 

Rofalie 
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Rofalie  confider  how  fhe  could  meet  the 
eye,  or  endure  the  reproaches,  of  fuch 
a  perfon?  How  bear  to  be  treated  with 
contempt  and  infult,  if,  as  was  very  pro- 
bable, Signora  Belcaftro  protefted  againft. 
the  legitimacy  of  the  little  Montalbert  ? 
Or  how,  on  the  contrary,  fupport  his 
being  torn  from  her,  which,  Alozzi  pro- 
tefted, fhe  might  expeft,  mould  the  ca- 
pricious paffions  of  his  grandmother  take 
another  turn  ? 

Rofalie  liftened  and  fhuddered,  but  {till 
perfifted  in  declaring,  that  if  in  two  days 
no  news  arrived  of  Montalbert,  fhe  would 
adopt  this  expedient  of  claiming  for  his 
child  the  protection  of  his  own  family, 
and,  confcious  that  in  doing  fo  had  done 
her  duty,  would  leave  the  event  to 
Heaven. 

Thefe  two  days  Alozzi  hardly  ever  left 
her,  nor  did  he  omit  any  argument  to 
diffuade  her  from,  what  he  termed,  a 
fcheme  of  the  wildeft  defperation.  Some 
expreffions,  however,  that  he  let  fall  in 
the  warmth   of  this  debate,   ferved   onlv 

to 
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to  confirm  her  refolutioir.  She  told  him 
very  calmly,  that  many  of  the  reafons 
he  had  given  againft  her  acting  as  fhe 
propofed  feemed  to  her  to  be  the  very 
'reafons  why  fhe  mould  purfue  her  plan  j 
that  fhe  fhould  have  been  very  much 
obliged  to  him  would  he  have  lent  her 
his  affi fiance  ;  but  addedr  with  a  degree 
of  refolution  fhe  had  never  exerted  be- 
fore, that  fince  he  declined  it,  fhe  knew 
there  were  Englifhmen  at  Naples,  and 
fhe  was  fure,  that  when  her  fituation  was 
known,  there  was  not  one  of  them  but 
what  would  come  forward  to  protect  and 
fupport  her. 

A  flood  of  tears  followed  this  temporary 
exertion  of  artificial  courage,  for  her  for-, 
lorn  and  friendlefs  condition  preffed  more 
forcibly  than  it  had  ever  yet  done  on  her 
mind  ;  fhe  caught  her  child  to  her  bofom, 
and  fobbed  with  a  violence  of  grief  which 
fhe  was  no  longer  able  to  command. — 
Alozzi,  almoft  thrown  off  his  guard  by 
the  mingled  emotions  he  felt,  and  alarm- 
ed by  the  mention  of  her  appealing  ta 

her 
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her  own  countrymen,  now  endeavoured; 
to  fqoth  and  appeafe  her.  He  befougbt 
her  to  give  him  3  little  more  time  to  make 
inquiries  after  his  friend,  from  people 
who  were  every  day  coming  in  from 
Sicily  ;  reprefented  how  poffible  it  was 
that  he  might  yet  be  feeking  her  there, 
and  gave  fo  many  plaufible  reafons  why 
fhe  ought  to  wait  a  little  longer  before 
flie  took  a  meafnre  which  fhe  might  repent 
when  it  would  be  too  late,  that,  at  length* 
he  extorted  a  promife  from  her  to  do 
nothing  without  his  knowledge,  and  to 
wait  at  Ieaft  another  week. 

This  week,  the  third  of  her  arrival  at 
Naples,  was  rapidly  paffing  away.  No 
news  of  Montalbert  arrived,  and  now 
Alozzi  affefted  extreme  concern  when- 
ever he  was  fpoken  of,  and  the  torment- 
ing fufpenfe  of  his  unfortunate  wife  be- 
came almoft  infupportable.  Her  former 
plan  was  again  thought  of :  if  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  none  of  the  advantages  fhe  hoped 
for,  fhe  fhould  at  leaft  learn  what  was  by 

his 
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is  own  family  fuppofed  to  be  the  fate 
f  Montalbert,  of  which  it  was  improbable 
ley  mould  be  as  ignorant  as  fhe  was. 
Wen  at  the  moment  when  fhe  was  fuffer- 
lg  all  the  mifery  of  conjecture,  it  was 
oflible  he  might  be  at  Naples,  as  uncer- 
lin  in  regard  to  her  fate  as  fhe  was  of 
is ;  and  what  other  means  but  thofe  fhe 
ow  thought  of,  had  fhe  to  difcover  whe- 
ier  he  yet  lived  ? 

Among  the  variety  of  thoughts  that  of- 
;red  themfelves  as  fhe  confidered  this 
jbjeft,  there  was  one  which  fhe  won- 
ered  had  never  occurred  to  her  before. 
This  was,  that  Charles  Vyvian  was  cer- 
jinly  in  Italy,  and  might  very  probably 
e  at  Naples :  what  a  confolation  it  would 
e  to  fee  him,  even  though  fhe  dared  not 
eveal  how  nearly  they  were  related  ! — 
ihe,  therefore,  bufied  herfelf  in  cont'riv- 
-tg  means  to  difcover  the  names  of  the 
^nglifli  who  were  now  at  Naples;  but, 
pon  examining  this  nearer,  fhe  found  it 
nowledge  that  was  very  difficult  for  her 

to 
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to  ob'tain.  Of  the  people  of  the  houfe 
where  fhe  lodged  me  knew  nothing  ;  they 
had  never  once  appeared  in  her  fight,  and 
her  cook  was,  as  Alozzi  told  her,  a  Sici- 
lian, who  had  come  over  in  the  fame  veflel 
with  them,  whom  he  had  taken  out  of 
pity  into  his  fervice ;  but  when  Rofalie 
attempted  to  fpeak  to  him,  by  way  of 
giving  him  commiflions,  (he  found  him 
to  be  a  fellow  who  had  orders  to  evade 
executing  them,  and  perfectly  knew  his 
part ;  fhe  even  fancied  fhe  had  feen  him 
before,  though  fhe  could  not  recollecl 
where  or  when.  As  to  the  woman,  fhe 
declined  doing  any  thing,  and  her  rea- 
fons  too  were  plaufible;  fhe  was  a  ftranger 
at  Naples ;  fhe  did  not  even  know  her 
way  in  the  flreets.  How  was  it  poffible 
for  her  to,  do  what  Signora  Rofalia  de- 
fired?  And  how  could  fhe  go  to  inquire 

after   Englifh  Signors? — and  where? 

"Ah,   Signora!     (faid   the   artful   Italian, 
venturing  now  on  a  liberty  fhe  had  never 

taken  before) Ah,   Signora!     If  you 

fhould   find  thofe  rich  and  great  Signori 

.Inglefe, 
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Inglefe,  do  you  think  there  is  among 
them  a  finer  or  a  nobler  gentleman  than 
Count  Alozzi  ? " 

Rofalie  to  this  impertinence  gave  a  cold 
and  haughty  anfwer.  It  funk,  however, 
deeply  into  her  mind ;  but  mould  fhe 
refent  it  as  it  deferved,  fhe  mfght,  per- 
haps, deprive  her  child  of  the  cares  of 
this  woman,  and  it  was  pofnble  another 
would  be  lefs  attentive  and  lefs  experi-' 
enced :  nor  had  fhe,  indeed,  the  means 
of  difcharging  her,  or  could  fhe  confider 
ber  as  being  her  fervant. 

The  obfervations  which  every  hour 
forced  themfelves  upon  her  mind,  were 
at  length  fo  accumulated  and  fo  painful, 
that  fome  immediate  relief  became  ne- 
ceffary ;  but  where  was  it  to  be  found  ? 
Stranger  and  depreffed  as  fhe  was  at  her 
firfl;  arrival,  fhe  had  neither  ftrength  nor 
inclination  to  go  out ;  nor  had  fhe  then 
a  change  of  clothes  to  appear  in.  Alozzi 
had  fupplied  her  with  every  article  of 
drefs  in  profufion  ;  but  of  thefe  fhe  had 
forborne   to   take  more    than   was-  abfo- 
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lutely  neceffary,  not  knowing  whether 
Montalbert  could  ever  repay  his  friend 
thefe  pecuniary  obligations. 

Now,  indeed,  the  weight  of  them  be- 
came intolerable,  for  Rofalie,  having  once 
had  her  fears  awakened  that  the  intentions 
of  Alozzi  were  difhonourable,  feized  with 
trembling  avidity  on  every  circumftance 
that  confirmed  thefe  fears  j  and,  as  ge- 
nerally happens  in  thefe  cafes,  they  went 
even  beyond  the  truth,  and  fhe  figured  to 
herfelf  the  many  imaginary  evils:  that 
Signora  Belcaftro  had  never  been  abfent 
from  Naples  ;  that  her  fon  was  even  now 
there,  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  his 
treacherous  friend,  and  perhaps  lament-, 
ing  as  dead  the  wife  and  infant  who  a£lu-. 
ally  exifted  in  the  fame  city — then  a  train 
of  frightful  poflibilities  followed.  Con- 
vinced of  her  death  by  the  report  of 
Alozzi,  he  might  determine  to  oblige  his. 
mother  and  give  his  hand  to  the  Roman 
lady,  whom  fhe  was  fo  defirous  of  his 
marrying..    Pie  might  then,  perhaps,  leave 

Naples 
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Naples  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
fhe  fhould  lofe  fight  of  him  for  ever,  and, 
.with  her  helplefs,  deferied  boy,  become  a 
forfaken  wanderer  upon  earth. 

"With  thefe  terrors  fleep  forfook  the 
pillow  of  Rofalic,  and  peace  no  longer 
vifited  her  for  a  moment  during  the  day. 
The  fight  of  her  child,  but  yefterday  a 
balm  to  her  anxious  heart,  no  longer  af- 
forded her  unmixed  delight;  bis  innocent 
eyes  and  unconfcious  fmiles  feemed  to 
reproach  her  for  timidity,  which,  while  it 
was  unworthy  of  herfelf,  might  irrepara- 
bly injure  both  his  father  and  him. 

By  thefe  reflections  her  wavering  re- 
folution  was  at  laft  fo  confirmed,  that  (he 
determined  to  write  to  the  mother  of 
Montalbert ;  and  as  fhe  could  imagine 
no  other  fafe  or  even  poffible  way  of 
conveying  it,  fhe  determined,  when  her 
letter  was  written,  to  direft  it  in  the  mod 
correft  manner  fhe  could,  and  walking 
into  the  ftreet  give  it  to  the  firft  lazzerone 
fhe  found  ;    fuch  a  perfon  could  have  no 

intereft 
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intereft  in  deceiving  her;  and  as  flie  in- 
tended to  give  him  a  fmall  reward  when 
fhe  delivered  the  letter,  and  promife  one 
more  confiderable  when  he  had  executed 
her  commiffion,  fhe  thought  fhe  fhould 
at  all  events  obtain  information  fo  very- 
material  to  her,  as  whether  Signora  Bel- 
caftro  was  now  at  her  houfe  at  Naples. 

This  plan  fhe  executed  without  diffi- 
culty, becaufe,  among  all  the  attempts 
to  write  that  Alozzi  had  guarded  againft, 
that  of  her  giving  herfelf  the  letter  to  the 
firft  fhe  met  of  the  numerous  lazzeroni 
in  the_ftreets  of  Naples,  was  what  had 
never  occurred  to  him  as  poffible. 

The  letter  was  long  and  explanatory, 
and,    if  not   written  in  the   very  pureft 
Italian,    was  infinitely   better   than   many 
Italian    natives    could    themfelves    have 
penned..     It  contained  expreffions  of  the 
tendered  nature  towards  Montalbert ;    of 
humility  and  deference  for  his  mother,  on 
whofe  pity  and  prote&ion   fhe  threw  her- 
felf, and  with  whom  fhe  pleaded  for  her 

infant 
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infant  boy  with  a  pathos  which  few  hearts 
could  have  refilled. 

Having  then  fealed  and  direcled  it,  fhe 
took  her  child  in  her  arms,  and,  her  at- 
tendant being  engaged  in  another  part  of 
the  houfe,  walked  down  into  the  ftreet; 
fhe  trembled  as  fhe  looked  around  her, 
and  fhrunk  from*  the  eyes  of  the  few  paf- 
fengers  that  fhe  faw.  Such  a  perfon, 
however,  as  fhe  had  occafion  for  was 
foon  found.  A  ftout  boy  of  fixteen,  half 
cloathed,  eagerly  prefented  himfelf ;  Ro- 
falie,  in  a  hurried  and  faltering  voice, 
gave  him  his  commiffion  and  two  carlii 
noes  *,  promifing  him  double  that  fum  if 
he  returned  within  an  hour  to  the  houfe 
fhe  had  left,  which  fhe  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  gave  her  the  information  fhe 
required.  The  lad  promifed  to  do  all 
fhe  directed,  and  fprang  out  of  fight 
in  an  inftant.  Rofalie,  hardly  able  to 
fupport  herfelf,    returned   to  her  apart- 

*  A  Carlino  is  $A.  Englifh. 
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l^ents,  from  which  fhe  had  not  even  been 
miffed.  The  die  was  now  caft.  The  fu- 
ture happinefs  or  mifery  of  herfelf  and 
child  depended  on  the  anfwer  to  this 
letter:  breathlefs  with  fear,  fhe  awaited 
the  return  of  her  meffenger,  who  came 
back  almoft  immediately  ;  fhe  flew  to  the 
door,  the  lad  told  her,  that  Signora  Bel- 
caftro  was  at  Naples,  and  that  he  had  given 
the  packet  to  one  of  her  fervants,  who 
would  deliver  it  to  his  lady.  It  was  now 
then   certain,    that  Alozzi  had   deceived 

her Alas !    it  was  certain  too,  that, 

in  this  attempt  to  emancipate  herfelf  from 
his  power,  fhe  had  been  compelled  to 
commit  her  whole  happinefs  to  a  woman, 
wfrofe  proud  and  vindictive  character  fhe 
now  thought  upon  with  more  terror  than 
ever.  It  was,  however,  too  late  to  recede, 
nor  did  fhe  wifh  to  do  fo,  but  armed 
herfelf  with  the  fortitude  confcious  inte- 
grity ought  to  give,  and  determined  to» 
endure  whatever  fhould  happen,  while  no 
wilful  imprudence  or  impropriety  could 
be  imputed  to  her. 

Her 
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Her  own  words  will  now  be  ufed  to 
defcribe  how  far  lhe  was  enabled  to  acl 
as  (he  propofed  ;  when  doubting  of  the 
exiftence  of  him  to  whom  her  letters  were 
addrefled,  fhe  yet  found  relief  in  relating 
her  furferings,  and  in  keeping  a  regifter 
"  of  the  melancholy  moments  as  they  pafled. 
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CHAP.     XXIII. 


A  Letter  from  Rosalie  to  Montalbert. 

"  W  HEN  confcioufnefs  of  exiftence 
returns  only  to  bring  with  it  the  con- 
fcioufnefs of  mifery— can  I  feel  any  fa- 
tisfaaion  in  recolleaion  ? — Yet  I  might 
have  been  more  wretched— I  might  have 
been  driven  quite  to  diftraction ;  for  my 
little  angel  Harry  might  have  been  torn 
from  me — but  he  is  ftill  with  me,  Mill  the 
innocent,  unconfcious  companion  of  his 
mother's  fufferings ! 

"  Where  art  thou,  Montalbert  ? — Alas ! 
if  thou  hadft  really  been  loft  at  Meflina, 
as  that  treacherous  Alozzi  infinuated, 
would  it  be  worth  the  pains  that  are  now 
taken  to  perfecute  thy  unhappy  wife ;  to 
arraign  the  legality  of  thy  fon's  birth  ? — 

Vol.  II.  l  Ah! 
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Ah !  no,  Montalbert ! — thy  cruel  mother 
would  then  have  left  me  to  my  ignomi- 
nious fate,  or,  if  common  humanity  had 
touched  the  heart  of  Signora  Belcaftro 
with  pity  for  an  unprotected  ftranger,  me 
would  have  fent  me  and  my  child  to 
England,  where  we  could  never  have  of- 
fended her  more.  But,  Montalbert,  the 
hufband  and  the  father  lives,  and  his  in- 
human parent  knows,  that  in  whatever 
country  we  are,  his  unwearied  love  will 
difcover  us,  unlefs  we  are  hidden  in  fome 
hideous  prifon  like  this.  Barbarous  Bel- 
caftro, it  is  thus  that  your  cruelty  defeats 
itfelf! — for  amidft  thefe  dreary  fcenes 
this  reflection  fupports  and  confoles  me. — 
I  dwell  upon  it  inceffantly — I  convince 
myfelf  that  Montalbert  lives — I  prefs  his 
little  Harry  to  my  heavy  heart,  and  feel 
it  lefs  agonized  as  I  determine  to  attempt 
to  live  for  them  both. 

"  In  the  confidence  that  you,  Montal- 
bert, live  for  me,  I  tried,  when  I  firft 
recovered  nayfelf  from  terrors  that  almoft 
deprived  me  of  my  reafon,  to  give  you 
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fome  account  of  the  letter  I  wrote  at 
Naples  to  your  mother,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  caufe  of  all  that  has  fince 
befallen  me.  It  is  now  before  me,  inco- 
herent and  half-blotted  with  my  tears ; 
but  it  defcribes  what  I  felt,  and  I  will 
not  alter  it.  It  ends  at  the  point  of  time 
when. I  was  perfuaded  I  fhould  have  an 
anfwer,  and  when  my  fanguine  hopes  flat- 
tered me  that  it  would  be  favourable. 

"  I  looked  at  our  boy,  and  thought 
that,  if  once  your  mother  faw  him,  his 
beauty,  and  his  ftrong  refemblanee  to  you, 

would  fecure  her  kindnefs I  knew 

that  I  fhould  tremble  and  falter ;  but  yet 
I  believed  I  could  acquire  courage  enough 
to  put  him  into  her  arms,  with  a  few 
words  which  I  meditated  to  fpeak.  I  per- 
fuaded  myfelf,  that  infant  lovelinefs  and 
the  voice  of  nature  would  do  the  reft. 
But  the  hours  paffed  away,  and  no  fum- 
mons  came  for  us,  as  I  had  fondly  ex- 
pected. I  concluded  that  I  fhould  hear 
the  next  morning,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
compofe  myfelf  for  the  night. 

l  2  «  It 
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"  It  pafled,  however,  in  reftleffnefs  and 
anxiety  ;    but  day  came,  and  with  it  my 
fpirits  regained  fome  degree  of  tranquil- 
lity-    I  dreffed  my  baby  with  more  care 
than  I  had  done  the  preceding  day,  and 
again  fat  down  to  hopes,  fears,  and  con- 
jectures —  the    hours  wore  away  as  on 
ordinary   days,    and  I    received  neither 
letter  nor  meffage.     The  Count  Alozzi* 
paid  me  his  daily  vifit,  but  it  was  {horter 
than  ufual,  and  he  either  did  not  obferve, 
or  at  lea  ft  did  not  fpeak   to  me  of  that 
anxiety,   which,  I  thought,  my  looks  and 
manner  muft  have  betrayed. 
s  <l  Night  came,    and  I  now  concluded 
that  either  Signora  Belcaftro  would  not 
condefcend  to  notice  me  at  all,  or  that 
her  deliberating  fo  long  was  a  favourable 
circumftance  ;   for,  had  fhe  haftily  and  ar- 
rogantly determined   to   crufh  my  hopes 

*  In  her  account  of  the  reafons  why  ftie  determined 
to  write  to  his  mother,  Rofalie  omitted  thofe  that 
related  to  Alozzi ;  (he  thought  enough  ftill  remained 
to  juftify  her  taking  fuch  a  ftep. 

for 
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for  ever,  it  was  moft  probable,  that,  a 
temper  fo  irritable  and  violent  as  hers, 
me  would  have  done  it  at  once,  and  with 
as  much  rage  as  her  contempt  would  fuffer 
her  to  fhew. 

"  In  this  perfuafion  then,  which  was 
calculated  to  calm  my  fpirits  as  much  as 
under  fuch  circumftances  they  would  ad- 
mit of  being  calmed,  I  again  laid  myfelf 
down  by  the  fide  of  my  fleeping  boy,  and,, 
notwithftanding  the  anxiety  of  my  thoughts, 
fatigue  overcame  me,  and  I  was  loft  in  a 
dream  that  brought  you,  Montalbert,  to 

my  view I  imagined,  that,  reconciled 

to  your  mother,  and  in  pofleffion  of  all 
our  wifhes,  I  was  recounting  to  you  the 
fad  fcenes  which  I  had  witnefled  at  Mef- 
fina,  when,  fuddenly  awakened  by  a  noife 
in  my  room,  I  faw  a  man,  holding  a  fmaH 
lantern,  approach  my  bed,  followed  by 
one  or  two  others.  I  fhrieked  with  terror, 
and  inquired,  as  well  as  I  could,  what 
they  would  have — and  who  they  were  ?■ — 
One  of  them  came  near  me,  and,  in  a 
l  3    _  deep 
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deep  and  folemn  voice,  told  me  that  I 
muft  rife,  .drefs  myfelf,  and  follow  them. 
I  afked,  why?  and  whither  I  was  to  go? — 
I  implored  their  mercy — I  earneftly  en- 
treated they  would  tell  who  had  fent 
them,  and  on  what  pretence  I  was  thus 
to  be  dragged  from  my  bed  ? — To  thefe 
queftions,  the  men  told  me,  they  neither 
could  nor  would  anfwer;  and  one  of  them, 
more  favage  than  the  reft,  approached  to 
take  my  child,  telling  me,  that  he  fuppofed, 
if  he  took  little  matter,  I  fliould  be  pleafed 
to  follow-  This  cruel  menace  drove  me 
to  madnefs.  I  fnatched  my  child  to  my 
bofom,  protefting  that  I  would  die  before 
he  fliould  be  forced  from  me ;  but  that, 
if  I  muft  follow  them,  and  they  would 
only  fend  my  woman  to  me,  and  retire 
while  I  put  on  my  clothes,  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  obey. 

"  As  to  a  woman,  they  told  me,  none 
could  be  allowed  me ;  that  I  muft  quit 
that  houfe  immediately ;  and  that,  if  I 
would  haften,  they  would  wait  at  the  door 

till 
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till  I  was  ready  with  the  child.  This  Iaft 
word  gave  me  fome  degree  of  courage, 
for  the  dread  of  lofing  my  boy  had  been 
more  terrible  than  all  the  reft.  I  pro- 
mifed  every  thing  required  of  me,  and 
alked  if  I  might  rot  take  fome  clothes? 
for  I  now  concluded  I  was  going  to  pri- 
fon.  They  anfwered,  that  I  might  take 
what  I  would ;  but  that  I  muft  be  ex- 
peditious, and  that  filence  would  avail  me 
more  than  remonftrance  or  complaint. 

"  The  men  then  left  the  room,  and  I 
tried  to  acquire  fteadinefs  enough  to  drefs 
myfelf.  My  infant  needed  little  but  a 
mantle  in  which  I  wrapped  him,  and  our 
clothes  were  in  two  fmall  trunks  that 
flood  near  my  bed.  I  had,  therefore, 
n  othing  to  pack,  and  was  foon  ready ; 
but,  expeditious  as  I  had  been,  my  con- 
ductors were  become  impatient,  and  I 
had  hardly  hurried  on  my  things,  and 
wrapped  a  large  cloke  round  us  both, 
before  they  entered,  and,  by  the  light  of 
the  fame  lantern,  conduced  me  down  the 
flairs,  on  which  flood  two  or  three  other 
l  4  men ; 
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men ;  an  equal  number  were  in  the  paf- 
fage,  and  two  others,  who  flood  at  the 
door  like  fentinels,  opened  it,  where  I 
faw  a  coach,  into  which  they  lifted  me ; 
the  man  who  feemed  to  have  the  mod 
authority  feated  himfelf  oppofite  to  me, 
and  it  drove  away- 

"  The  night  was  extremely  dark,  yet  I 
could  not,  even  had  it  been  otherwife, 
have  formed"  the  lead  idea  whither  they 

were  carrying  me What  a  fituation 

was  mine ! — Alone  at  fuch  a  time  of  night, 
with  men  whom  I  could  confider  no  other- 
wife  than  as  the  banditti  and  affaflins  of 
whom  I  had  often  read  in  Italian  (lories. 
The  flrangenefs  and  alarm  of  fuch  a  flate 
alone  enabled  me  to  endure  it,  for  I 
feemed  petrified,  and  had  no  power  to 
complain  or  to  fhed  a  tear.  The  man  who 
was  with  me  fpoke  not,  and  when  I  at- 
tempted to  make  any  inquiries,  which  I 
once  or  twice  colle£led  enough  courage  to 
doj  he  gravely,  but  not  uncivilly,  told  me, 
he  could  not  anfwer  them,  and  that  it 
was  merely  fatiguing  my  fpirits  to  afk  any 

quellions 
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queftions  whatever.  I  know  not  how 
far  we  had  travelled,  when  the  coach  flop- 
ped at  a  houfe  where  I  was  taken  out 
by  the  attendants,  who  feemed  as  numerous 
as  before,  led  into  a  dreary  room,  which 
I  thought  belonged  to  an  inn,  and  left 
to  myfelf  for  a  few  moments-.  Some  re- 
frefhment  was  then  brought,  and  the  man 
who  had  attended  me  in  the  coach  tame 
in  at  the  fame  time,  and  feated  himfelf 
at  the  table :  he  bade  me  eat,  and  I  obey- 
ed him  on  account  of  my  infant ;  he  eat 
heartily  himfelf,  yet  fpoke  very  little,  and 
wore  his  hat  pulled  over  his  face,  which, 
by  the  glimmering  light  of  a  lamp  that 
hung  in  the  room,  appeared,  I  thought,  to 
be  the  face  of  an  affaffin,  and  not  young 
in  his  profeflion;  for  the  man  was  be- 
tween fifty  and  fixty,  tall,  bony,  and  hard- 
featured,  with  hollow  eyes  and  large 
eyebrows,  under  which  he  feemed  fome- 
times  to  examine  my  countenance  with 
a  look  that  made  my  heart  fink  within* 
me. 

15  "  When 
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"  When  the  moft  difmal  meal  I  had  ever 
made  was  over,  he  told  me  we  rauft  re- 
new our  journey.  I  obeyed  in  filence, 
and  we  travelled  the  reft  of  the  night, 
flopping  twice  to  change  horfes. 

"  When  morning  broke,  I  found  we 
were  in  a  mountainous  country :  between 
the  high  points  of  land,  among  which  our 
road  lay,  I  caught  glimpfes  of  the  fea, 
and  a  faint  and  vague  hope  prefented  it- 
felf  that  I  might  be  deftined  to  fome  port 
remote  from  Naples  to  be  fent  to  Eng- 
land. For  none  of  the  various  conjec- 
tures, which,  during  this  melancholy  jour- 
ney, paffed  through  my  mind,  were  fo 
probable,  as  that  the  mother  of  Montal- 
bert,  enraged  at  what  me  had  heard,  and 
determined,  at  all  events,  to  divide  me 
from  her  fon,  had  taken  this  method  to 
conceal  me  from  him  while  he  was,  per- 
haps, perfuaded  that  I  had  perifhed  in 
Sicily.  With  this  hope,  therefore,  I  look- 
ed out  anxioufly  for  the  element,  which, 
I  hoped,  might  reftore  me  to  my  country, 

where 
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where    I    was  fure  the  vigilant  love    of 

Montalbert  would  foon  follow  me 

Ah  !  vain  and  flattering  illufion ! — I  in- 
dulged it  only  to  embitter  the  rqiferable 
moments  which  have  fince  pafTed ;  ,and> 
as  they  paffed,  have  told  me  that,  though 
Montalbert  lives,  I  fhall  fee  him  no 
more. 

"  I  muft  lay  down  my  pen,  and  try- 
to  conquer  the  tears  which  half  efface  the 
words  I  have  written,  and  which  will  make 
my  letter  illegible. 

"  I  have  taken  a  few  turns  in  the  gal- 
lery— my  little  Harry  in  my  arms 

Oh!  would  he  could  anfwer  when  I  talk. 
to  him  of  his  dear  father — he  fmiles  in- 
nocently as  if  he  already  underftood  me!— 
If  he  mould  be  ill  in  this  defolate  place — - 
what  would  become  of  me! — The  idea 
freezes  my  heart ;  but,  alas !  why  fhould 
I  torment  myfelf  with  poffible  miferies, 
when  I  have  fo  many  real  ones.  Heaven 
fure  will  fpare  me  from  a  trial  to  which 
I  feel  my  flrength  altogether  unequal. 
I  know  that  I  ought  to  check  thefe  gloomy 
l  6  thoughts 
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thoughts,  and  to  preferve  my  own  health, 
if  I  would  avoid  the  diftrefles  they  repre- 
fent  to  me. 

"  But  this  is,  indeed,  difficult,  Mon- 
talbert ! — The  poor  folitary  Rofalie  has 
no  human  being  to  liften  to  her  complaints, 
or  to  ftrengthen  her  refolution.  Day 
after  day  fhe  wanders  round  the  deferted 
apartments  of  this  melancholy  houfe ; 
me  fees  the  faces  of  two  fervants,  mean, 
ignorant,  and  without  pity,  who  perform, 
in  filence,  the  common  offices  of  life,  but 
feem  totally  infenfible  of  the  ftate  of  mind 
of  their  wretched  prifoner  :  even  the 
beauty  of  my  lovely  child  does  not  plead 
with  thefe  people  for  him,  or  for  me ! 

"  But  I  mall  exhauft  myfelf  in  la- 
menting my  prefent  fituation,  and  become 
unable  to  purfue  my  narrative. 

"  I  go  back  then  to  relate  the  fequel 
of  my  melancholy  journey,  which  con- 
tinued all  that  day  and  the  next,  with  only 
fhort  intervals  of  reft  ;  one  of  thefe  was 
at  a  lone  inn,  on  the  fteep  afcent  of  a 
mountain,  where  my  conductors  put  up, 

rather, 
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rather,  I  believe,  to  avoid  the  violence 
of  a  ftorm  that,  was  likely  to  overtake 
them  on  the  top  of  it,  than  to  afford 
me  and  my  child  the  repofe  we  greatly 
needed. 

"  Imagine,  Montalbert,  your  unhappy 
wife  fitting  in  one  of  the  moft  difmal 
places  imagination  can  conceive;  the  walls 
were  of  brick,  and  concealed  only  by  the  t 
dirt  that  in  moft  places  covered  them ; 
there  were  neither  Fames  nor  fhutters  to 
the  windows,  through  which  the  light- 
ning flafhed,  and  the  rain  drove  with 
fearful  violence :  but  I  had  lately  beheld 
convulfions  of  nature  fo  much  more  dread- 
ful, that  I  faw  this  tempeft  without  any 
additional  terror.  Had  I  been  fure  that 
fuch  a  deftiny  awaited  me  as  I  have  fince 
experienced,  I  mould,  perhaps,  have  been 
more  than  indifferent,  and  have  implored 
fome  friendly   ftroke  which    might   have 

ended  mine  and  my  child's  life Alas ! 

for  what  are  we  referved  ? 

*'   I   looked  at  the  group,   which   was 
affembled  in  the  fame  room,   with  alarm 

infinitely 
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infinitely  greater  than  what  I  felt  from  the 
tempeft  without,  violent  as  it  was.  I  have 
feen  paintings,  Montalbert,  reprefenting 
fuch  people  ;  but  in  England  we  have  no 
fuch  faces,  at  leaft  I  never  faw  fuch  ! 

"  The  men,  however,  feemed  fo  well 
pleafed  with  their  quarters,  that  they  were 
in  no  bafte  to  depart,  and  I  was  afraid  we 
fhould  have  pafled  the^  night  in  that  hi- 
deous place :  I  could  not  imagine  any 
thing  that  might  await  me  at  the  end  of 
my  journey,  more  dreary,  forlorn,  and 
dangerous,  for  the  people  of  the  houfe 
feemed  to  be  fuch  as  I  remember  reading 
a  defcription  of  in  one  of  Smollet's  novels. 
Willingly,  therefore,  I  obeyed  the  fignal 
which  my  companion  in  the  coach,  at  length, 
gave  for  us  to  proceed  forward. 

"  The  remaining  part  of  our  journey 
lafted  until,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  I 
was  removed  into  one  of  the  carriages  of 
the  country,  and  we  again  travelled  in 
darknefs,  very  flowly,  through  roads  where 
a  common  coach  or  chaife  could  not 
pafs,  and  which  would  have  given  me  at 

another 
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another  time  great  fears  ;  but  I  was  now 
fo  worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  fo  be- 
.wildered  in  diftrafting  conjectures  of  what 
was  to  come,  that  the  prefent  evil  was 
lefs  felt ;  nor  mould  I,  I  think,  have 
mrunk  from  death,  could  I  have  been 
aflured  that  my  infant  would  not  furvive 
me. 

"  At  length,  however,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  conjecture,  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  night,  we  arrived  at  the 
place,  where  the  man  who  was  in  the  car- 
riage told  me,  I  was  to  remain. 

"  I  was  fo  enfeebled  and  difpirited, 
fo  cramped  with  a  long  and  fatiguing 
journey,  and  fo  worn  down  with  anguifh 
of  mind,  that  I  was  unable  to  affift  myfelf 
in  getting  out  of  the  coach.  The  men, 
how'ever,  took  me  with  as  much  eafe  as 
they  did  my  little  boy,  and  a  coarfe-look- 
ing  man,  who  came  out  of  the  houfe, 
carried  a  light  before  us  up  a  long  and 
fteep  flight  of  Heps.  They  led  to  a  large 
hall,  paved  and  lined  with  marble :  it  was 

fo 
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fo  large,  and  fo  cold,  that  I  fancied  my- 
felf  already  in  the  catacombs ;  but,  alas! 
I  could  not  weep — I  felt  the  blood  for- 
faking  my  heart,  which  feemed  to  beat  no 
longer.  I  fat  down,  however,  as  the  people 
bade  me,  till  the  baggage  was  brought  out 
of  the  coach. 

"  The  few  ideas, which  fatigue  and  terror 
left  me,  pointed  to  imprifonment  as  what 
was  certainly  to  be  my  lot,  and  1  ex- 
pected to  be  led  to  fome  dungeon  beneath 
this  immenfe  apartment,  and  left  to  perifh. 
After  fome  moments,  my  conductor  ap- 
proached me  :  he  told  me,  that  here  his 
commiffion  ended ;  that  he  had  orders  to 
leave  me  in  this  houfe,  where  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  would  be  provided  for  me, 
and  from  whence  he  need  fcarce  advife 
me  not  to  attempt  to  efcape,  for  efcape 
was  impoffible,  as  I  was  far  removed  from 
all  who  had  any  knowledge  of  me,  and 
the  whole  country  was  devoted  to  his 
employer. 

*  And  who  is  your  employer,  Sir?  (faid 
1);    tell  me,  at  leaft,   that— that  I  may 

know 
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know  by  what  right,  or  on  what  account, 
I  am  become  a  prifoner.' 

*  You  may  think  yourfelf  fortunate, 
(returned  the  man),  that  you  are  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  do  not  ufe  all  the 
power  they  poffefs;  your  treatment  will  in 
fome  meafure  depend  on  yourfelf.  The 
people  here  can  do  nothing  to  aflift  your 
flight,  even  if  you  fhould  be  weak  enough 
to  tempt  them ;  but  I  advife  you  to  con- 
tent yourfelf  with  the  afTurance  that  every 
effort  will  be  ineffectual;  and,  that  if  you 
give  much  trouble  to  the  perfons  in  whofe 
care  you  remain,  your  confinement  will  be 
made  more  ftri£t  and  fevere.' 

"  To  this  I  had  nothing  to  reply,  nor 
did  the  man  flay  to  hear  any  farther  re- 
monflrance,  but  haflily  left  this  gloomy 
apartment,  and  as  dead  a  filence  reigned 
as  if  I  had  been  already  buried  alive. 

"  The  immenfe  hall,  or  rather  cave  of 
marble,  was  lighted  only  by  a  lamp  that 
flood  on  a  diftant  table-,  and  it  feemed 
to   me    to   have  been  built  for  gigantic 

beings, 
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beings,  fo  great  were  its  dimenfions  and 
fo  heavy  its  conftru&ion. — '  And  is  it 
here  (faid  I  to  myfelf,  as  I  furveyed  the 
place)  that  I  am  left  to  die,  unaided  and 
unknown  ? — Or  am  I  configned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  ? ' — 
Fatigue  and  fear,  overcoming  and  de- 
prefiing  my  mind,  brought  before  it  ftrange 
phantoms  more  horrible  than  any  reality 
could  be  ;  and  fuch  an  effeft  had  this 
comfortlefs  folitude  on  my  exhaufted 
fpirits,  that  I  thought  my  fituation  on 
the-  flight  of  the  dreadful  concuffion  of 
the  earth,  when  I  took  fhelter  in  the  farm 
of  Alozzi,  was  infinitely  lefs  dreadful. 
So  much  heavier  do  prefent  evils  appear 
than  thofe  that  are  paft. 

"  I  believe  I  had  been  more  than  half 
an  hour  alone,  and  began  to  think  I  might 
lie  down  unmolefted  on  the  pavement  and 
die,  when  the  door  at  the  farther  -end  of 
the  hall  opened  flowly,  and  a  figure,  which 
I  could  hardly  diftinguifh  through  the 
gloom,  moved  flowly  towards  me.     When 

it 
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it  came  near,  I  difcerned  that  it  was  a 
woman  in  a  kind  of  nun's  drefs;  fhe  fpoke. 
in  a  low  and  flow  voice.  There  was 
fomething  in  her  language  which  I  did 
not  underftand  ;  but  fhe  feemed  to  in- 
vite me  to  remove  from  the  place  were 
I  was.  I  arofe,  therefore,  and  followed 
her;  fhe  took  up  the  lamp  that  was  burn-, 
ing  on  the  marble  table,  and  proceeded 
through  long  and  high  paflages,  which  ap- 
peared to  terminate  in  utter  darknefs. 

"  At  length  we  came  to  a  very  broad 
ftaircafe,  which  my  guide  began  to  afcend, 
though  very  flowly,  and  like  a  perfon  who 
was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  arrive 
very  foon  at  the  place  whither  they  were 
going.  I  looked  up  and  round  this  great 
ftaircafe.  Never  could  a  place  be  ima- 
gined more  maflive,  or  more  impreffing, 
fit  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  habitation  of 
goblins  and  fpe&res ;  almoft  every  part 
was  of  dark  marble,  and,  in  places  where 
ornament  was  admitted,  old  paintings, 
blackened  and  nearly  effaced  by  time,  and 

fome 
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fome  faded  gilding,  ferved  but  to  mark 
the  long  defertion  of  its  owners. 

"  The  top  of  the  Hairs  led  into  a  gal- 
lery, which,  through  a  marble  baluflrade, 
looked  down  into  the  great  hall  I  had  left, 
where  I  faw,  by  a  light  they  had  with 
them,  three  or  four  of  the  men  that  had 
accompanied  me,  who  appeared  like  af- 
faflins  affembled  to  decide  on  the  fate  of 
their  vi&im.  Yet  fuch  were  the  terrors 
that  had  feized  me,  from  the  uncertainty 
and  Angularity  of  my  fituation,  that  I  had 
more  dread  of  fupernatural  beings,  I  knew 
not  what,  than  of  thefe  men  who  had  fo 
lately  been  the  obje&s  of  my  apprehen- 
fion. 

"  This  furrounding  gallery  opened  into 
another  very  large  room,  covered  with 
fome  kind  of  mofaic  painting,  and  that 
into  another  as  big,  but  not  in  fo  good 
repair ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
table  with  a  crucifix  upon  it.  The  third 
door,  that  my  filent  conduclrefs  opened, 
difcovered   a  bedchamber  of  nearly  the 

fame 
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fame  dimenfions  as  the  gthertwo  ;  where 
a  fmall  low  bed,  that  flood  in  one  corner, 
was  hardly  difcernable.  All  feemed  cold 
and  comfortlefs,  and  the  air  was  damp 
and  heavy,  as  if  the  room  had  been  long 
without  ventilation.  My  condufrrefs  led 
me  up  to  the  bed — «  This  (faid  flie)  is 
your  room,  Signora  Inglefe,  and  this  your 
bed.' 

"  I  haftily  afked,  but  in  a  manner  the 
mod  conciliating  that  I  could  command, 
whether  I  might  be  allowed  a  light,  a  fire, 
and  food? — and  proceeded  to  fay,  how 
greatly  I  and  my  poor  little  boy  were 
fatigued  with  a  very  long  journey  of  fo 
many  days  and  nights.  The  woman, 
whofe  face  I  now  for  the  firft  time  faw, 
looked  at  me  and  the  innocent  helplefs 
creature  for  which  I  was  pleading.  Her 
countenance,  which  was  fallow  and  fharp- 
featured,  expreffed  rather  diftafte  than 
pity  or  tendernefs ;  fhe  fpoke  low,  and, 
as  I  underftood,  declined  complying  with 
my  requeft;  however,  fhe  lit  an  iron 
lamp  that  was  fattened  to  the  wall,  and, 

without 
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without  any  more  ceremony  left  me  as  I 
believed  for  the  night. 

"  I  heard  her  footfteps  fainter  and 
fainter,  as  fhe  paffed  through  the  rooms 
we  had  before  traverfed;  the  doors  fhut 
after  her,  and  again  a  death-like  filence 
reigned.  My  child  was  reftlefs,  and  I 
wifhed  to  undrefs  him  ;  but  the  comfort  of 
a  fire  was  denied  me,  and  I  furveyed  my 
"bed  as  if  it  had  been  my  tomb,  hardly 
daring  to  lie  down  upon  it,  yet  feeling 
that  I  had  no  longer  ftrength  to  fit  up. 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  wrap  myfelf 
and  my  boy  "in  the  cloke  we  had  around 
us,  and  fince  I  had  no  change  of  clothes 
for  him,  for  my  trunks  remained  in  the 
hall,  to  attempt  hufhing  him  to  repofe 
on  my  breaft — a  bread  torn,  alas!  with 
fuch  variety  of  anguifh,  that  now,  though 
a  fortnight  has  fince  elapfed,  I  look  back 
upon  thofe  hours  with  a  fenfation  of  afto- 
nifliment,  and,  recolkaing  the  feverity 
of  my  fufferings,  am  grateful  for  the  power 
that  was  lent  me  to  fuftain  them. 

■"  But 
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"  But  I  break  off  here,  Montalbert,  and 
mull  recal  more  perfectly  the  fucceeding 
hours,  before  I  can  finifh  this  narrative, 
which  I  intend  as  a  fort  of  prelude  to  the 
melancholy  regifter  of  my  time  which  I 
have  kept. 

"  I  am  fupported,  Montalbert,  by  the 
hope  which  in  my  calmer  moments  never 
entirely  forfakes  me,  that  we  (hall  one 
day  read  this  journal  together,  and  that, 
while  you  fuffer  for  the  forrows  of  your 
Rofalie,  you  will  clafp  her  fondly  to  your 
heart,  and  rejoice  that  they  are  no  more. 

"  If  that  moment  ever  comes,  Mon- 
talbert, for  what  calamities  will  it  not  over- 
pay us!  " 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXIV. 
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H  E  next  letter  from  Rofalie  to  Mon- 
talbert  thus  defcribed  her  fubfequent 
fituation. 

"  My  jailers  were,  however,  lefs  fe- 
vere  than  I  had  expe&ed.  With  a  feeble 
ftep,  and  a  heart  overwhelmed  with  an- 
guifh,  I  was  exploring,  as  well  as  I  could, 
the  room  I  was  in,  to  fee  if  it  afforded 
me  fuch  fecurity  for  the  night  as  depend- 
ed on  bolts  or  locks :  I  opened  a  door 
on  the  farther  fide  of  it,  which  led  into 
long  and  high  paflages,  and  from  whence 
the  wind  rufhed  with  a  violence  which 
obliged  me  to  (hut  it  haflily.  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  fallen  it  withinfide,  by  pufh- 
ing  the  bolt  that  was  too  rufty  for  my 
flrength   to  move,    when  I    heard  heavy 

{leps 
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fteps  as  of  feveral  perfons  approaching 
through  the  great  rooms  adjoining.  Alarm* 
ed,  I  returned,  nearer  to  the  light;  and, 
breathlefs  and  trembling,  I  waited  for  the 
entrance  of  thefe  people.  My  fears,  how- 
ever, fomewhat  fubfided,  when  I  faw  a 
man,  who  appeared  to  be  a  peafant,  ap- 
proach with  wood,  and  another  with  the 
boxes  that  contained  mine  and  my  child's 
clothes,  while  the  woman,  whom  I  had 
feen  before,  ftood  at  the  door;  one 
of  the  men  made  a  fire,  the  other  went' 
away,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned 
with  fome  provifions  and  wine.  Every 
thing  pafled  in  profound  filence,  except 
when  it  was  broken  by  my  attempting  to 
exprefs  to  the  woman,  in  whom  all  au- 
thority feemed  to  be  veiled,  my  gratitude 
for  thefe  indulgences,  and  entreated  her 
to  allow  that  the  door,  to  which  I  pointed 
acrofs  the  room,  might  be  fattened  within- 
fide.  She  ordered  one  of  the  men  to 
do  it,  andTRiving  placed  the  fupper  be* 
fore  me,'  and  left  a  fmall  bundle  of  wood 
to  feed  the  fire,  they  all  departed,  and  I 
Vol.  II.  m  prepared 
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prepared  to  recruit  my  flrength  and  re- 
frefh  ray  poor  baby  by  changing  his 
clothes.  He  was  foon  in  a  fweet  deep, 
and  now,  for  thefirft  time  for  many  hours, 
this  melioration  of  my  condition  afforded 
me  the  relief  of  fhedding  tears.  My  def- 
tiny  (till  appeared  dreadful,  but  as  there 
feemed  to  be  no  defign  to  deftroy  my 
life,  I  fruited  that  whoever  had  taken  fo 
much  trouble  to  remove  me  would  at 
Jength  relent,  and  that  I  mould  be  one 
day  reftored  to  you,  Montalbert. 

"  Determining  then  to  arm  myfelf  with 
patience,  and  to  refign  myfelf  wholly  to 
that  Providence  which  had  hitherto  pro- 
tected me,  I  laid  down  on  my  little  bed, 
after  fecuring  as  well  as  I  could  the  other 
door  of  the  chamber ;  but,  flill  prepof- 
iefled  with  an  idea  of  its  dampnefs,  I  dared 
not  undrefs  myfelf;  fatigue,  however,  over- 
came all  apprehenfions,  and  I  flept  feveral 
hours,  till  the  calls  of  my  nurfling  awaken- 
ed me  to  a  fenfe  of  his  forrd#s  and  my 
awn. 

"  I  re- 
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*'  I  recollefted  inftantly  all  that  had 
happened  to  me,  and  turned  my  eyes  to- 
wards the  immenfe  windows  of  my  room, 
between  the  thick  wooden  (hutters  of  which 
day  appeared.  I  arofe,  and  with  fome 
difficulty  opened  one  of  them,  and  beheld 
from  it  a  diverfified  landfcape  of  great  ex- 
tent, terminated  on  one  fide  by  the  fea 
at  the  diftance  of  hardly  a  mile  j  a  river, 
which  ran  from  the  country  on  the  left 
of  the  caftle,  fell  into  the  ocean  jufl  be- 
neath, where  a  few  mean  houfes,  inter- 
mingled with  fome  ruined  buildings,  gave 
me  the  idea  of  an  ancient  port ;  between 
the  place  where  I  was  and  the  fea  the 
ground  was  marfhy  and  cheerlefs,  but  on 
each  fide  the  land  formed  a  mountainous 
curve,  covered  with  woods,  of  which  ano- 
ther window  gave  me  a  more  diftincl  view. 
I  opened  the  cafement  by  the  utmoft  ex- 
ertion of  my  ftrength  ;  and  refrefhed  by 
the  morning  air  and  the  cheering  light  of 
the  fun,  I  took  courage  to  examine  the 
place,  where  it  feemed  but  toot  probable 
1  was  deftined  long  to  remain. 

m  2  "I  found 
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<e  I  found  that  I   was  in   an  immenfe 
Fortrefs,    or   caltle,    fituated   on-  an  emi- 
nence,  and   covering   for  a  confiderable 
fpace  its  unequal  fummit.     Great  fquare 
towers,  more  ancient  than  the  reft,  pro- 
jected over  the  declivity ;    but  the  fpaces 
between  thefe  had  more  the  appearance 
of    old    Italian   houfes,    fuch    as    I    had 
been  ufed  to  fee.     On  the  fide  next  the 
fea  there  was  a  deep  foffe,   beyond  which 
the  hill   fell   perpendicularly  into    a    fort 
of  marfh  ;  but  on  the  other  fide,  on  which 
the  window  I  had  opened  looked,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  that  part  of  it,  immediately 
near  the  houfe,  had  once  been  cultivated 
as  a  garden  or  plantation,  for  amidft  in- 
;  equalities,    which   feemed    to   have    been 
made   by  human   art  for  the  purpofes  of 
defencei  were  a  few  groups  of  very  old 
cypreffes,  and  fquare  enclofures  bordered 
with  evergreens,  now  wild  and  run  into 
diforder.     Among  them  I   obferved  two 
or    three    coloflal    ftatues   and  pillars   of 
marble,  all  of  which  feemed, to  have  fuf- 
fered  from  violence,  for  I  could  perceive 

that 
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that    they   were   broken    and    mutilated: 
beyond  this*ground,  which  I  ought,  per- 
haps,  to  call   a  garden,  the  country  rofe 
Into  very  high  mountains  on  each  fide  of 
the    river,     leaving  on  its    banks  a  val- 
ley  of  about  half  a  mile  in  extent,  were 
a  few  ftraggling  cottages  furrounded  with 
olive    grounds,    fuch   as  I   remember   in 
Sicily,    and  there  were   fome  plantations 
of  oranges  about  the  houfes,  with  vine- 
yards on  the  hills  where  the   wood  was 
cleared  away.     Higher  mountains  clofed 
the  land  profpeft,  and  the  courfe  of  the 
river  was  loft  among  them. 

"  Such  appeared,  on  my  firft  furvey  of 
it,  *he  place  where  I  was,  perhaps,  to  pafs 
my  life ;  but,  I  faw  the  bright  fun  above 
me,  I  beheld  variety  of  objects  illumi- 
nated by  his  beams,  I  felt  the- balmy 
breath  of  Heaven  on  my  face,  which 
feemed  to  reftore  the  enfeebled  powers 
of  life.  My  boy  fmiled  on  me,  and  ap- 
peared uninjured  in  his  health  by  the  fa- 
tigues he  had  gone  through,,  and  hope  and 
peace  in  fome  meafure  returned. 

m  3  "  In 
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"  In  examining,  however,  and  reflect- 
ing on  my  fituation,  I  began  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  what  the  man,  who  conduced 
me,  had  told  me  was  true  ;  that  I  was 
placed  where  there  was  no  poffible  means 
of  efcape — I  knew  not  in  what  part  of 
Italy  I  was;  the  people  I  had  feen, 
fpoke,  I  thought,  a  language  unlike  the 
Italian  I  had  learned,  and  I  gueffed  from 
the  manner  of  the  woman,  M'hen  I  ad- 
dreffed  myfelf  to  her,  that  fhe  underftood 
me  with  difficulty.  I  was  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  perfon,  whoever  it  was,  to 
whom  this  caftle  or  feudal  refidence  be- 
longed, and  probably  the  whole  country 
round  was  inhabited  by  vaffals  and  de- 
pendents who  dared  not  afftft  me,  even 
if  I  had  poffeffed  the  means  of  fpeaking  to 
or  bribing  them. 

"  It  was  impoffible  to  affign  any  other 
caufe  for  what  had  happened  to  me,  than 
the  rage  and  indignation  of  Signora  Eei- 
caflro ;  and  I  now  endeavoured  to  re- 
colieft,  what  1  had  heard  you,  my  Montal- 
bert,  relate  of  your  mother's  property  and 

power 
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power  in  a  part  of  Italy  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  Naples,  and  of  a  fuit  at  law 
file  had  gained  againft  your  elder  brother, 
which  had  confirmed  her  in  the  confider- 
able eftates  he  had  difputed  with  her. — 
Carelefs  as  to   what  related  to  property, 
which  I   confidered  only  as  a  barrier  to 
our  happinefs,  I  had  given  lefs  attention 
to   this   detail    than  to  almoft   any  thing 
elfe,  relative  to  your  mother,  on  which 
we  had  ever  converfed;    but  now  endea- 
vouring to  recal  that  converfation  to  my 
mind,   I    thought  it  certain  that  I  was  her 
prifoner  in  one  of  thofe  baronial  houfes 
that   belonged  to  her ;  and  as  fhe  might 
have    condemned    me,    defencelefs    as   I 
was,    to    a   convent,    or  even  to   a  dun- 
geon, I  felt  fomething  like  gratitude  to- 
wards her,  for  not  having  treated  me  fo 
cruelly  as  fhe  might  have  done. 

"   The  very  circumftance  of  her  con- 
fining me  at  all  counteracted  part  of  the 
uneafinefs   it  inflicted;     for    I    reflected, 
that  had  not  my  Montalbert  lived,   and 
m  4  ftill 
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ftill  remained  attached  to  his  Rofalie,  it 
could  never  have  been  an  objecl  to   his 
mother    to,  banifh  me    thus    from    every- 
place where  he  was  likely  to  inquire  for 
me.     It  would  have  been  eafier  for  her, 
and  more  inimical  to  the  pretenfions  which 
offended  her,  to  have  fent  me  and  my  fon 
to   England,    where,  in    the  obfcurity  of 
poverty,  perhaps  of  difgrace,  (for  you  will 
obferve  that  in  my  letter  I  have  related 
the  manner  of  our  marriage],    I  mould 
have  been  too  much  depreffed  ever  to  have 
troubled  her  more  either  with  my  child's 
claims  or  my  own.     But  in  England  Mon- 
talbert  might  have  fought  me,  and  I  was 
perfuaded    that   it  was  her  fear   of  that, 
which  had  fhut  me  up  in  a  fortrefs  on  a 
diftan.t  part  of  the  Italian  more. 

"  There  was,  however,  fomething  footh- 
ing  to  my  imagination  in  the  fight  of  the 
fea,  the  only  medium  by  which  I  could 
reach  my  native  land,  for  thither  my 
wifhes  were  directed  ;  thither  I  believed 
Montalbert  was  gone  in  fearch  of  his  Rb- 

falie  j 
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falie;  and  there,  in  my  prefent  difpofuion 
to  fanguine  hope,  I  flattered  myfelf  with 
believing  we  mould  meet  again. 

"  The  woman  I  had  feen  the  evening 
before  came  into  my  room,  and  brought 
me  dried  fruit  and  bifcuits  for  my  break- 
faft ;  but  fhe  feemed  to  keep  her  refolu- 
tion  of  being  inexorably  filent,  and  when 
I  afked  her  to  inform  me  what  liberty 
would  be  granted  me,  (he  anfwered  drily, 
that  I  might  walk  about  the  houfe.  I  then 
ventured  to  inquire  where  I  was?— in 
what  part  of  the  country  ? 

"  The  woman,  fixing  on  me  a  look 
where  pity  feemed  ftifled  by  contempt 
and  prejudice,  anfwered,  that  I  was  in 
Calabria,  and  that,  if  my  confinement  had 
the  happy  effect  of  leading  me  from  the 
heretical  and  bad  opinions  I  had  been 
brought  up  in,  I  ought  to  thank  the 
blefled  Saints  who  had  permitted  my  ef- 
cape  from  perdition.  I  cannot  do  juftice 
to  the  ftrength  of  her  language,  for  it  was 
a  dialed  quite  unlike  common  Italian; 
but  the  countenance  and  manner  of  the 
m  5  woman 
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woman  it  would  be  flill  more  difficult  tc 
paint.  I  received  her  admonition  with 
an  appearance  of  fubmiffion,  and  afkec 
her  if  fhe  belonged  to  a  religious  fo- 
ciety  ? — She  replied,  that  fhe  was  not  a 
nun.  This  gave  me  no  fatisfaftion  ;  ] 
wiflied  to  alk,  to  whom  fhe  belonged,  il 
fhe  was  a  domeftic  of  the  houfe  ? — and 
this  queftion  I  endeavoured  to  make  in 
the  way  leafl  likely  to  .alarm  her  inte- 
grity; but  my  art  was  all  thrown  away: 
neither  then  nor  at  any  other  time  could 
I  prevail  on  her  to  tell  me  whom  fhe 
ferved,  or  by  what  profpeft  of  advantage 
flie  was  engaged  to  live  a  life  more  fo- 
litary  than  that  of  a  convent.  She  was, 
in  appearance  and  manners,  a  little,  and 
but  a  little,  fuperior  to  the  peafantry  oi 
the  domain  whom  I  have  fince  had  occa- 
fion  to  fee. 

"  I  now  took  my  little  Harry  in  my 
arms,  and  began  to  furvey  my  great  and 
melancholy  dwelling.  I  wandered  from 
room  to  room — they  appeared  lefs  gloomy3 
yet  larger,  than  when  1  had  feen  them  be- 
fore s 
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fore ;  that  next  to  mine  feemed  to  have 
been  ufed  as  an  oratory,  but,  except,  a 
marble  table,  ferving  for  an  altar,  and 
feveral  feats  covered  with  flowered  velvet., 
of  great  antiquity,  it  was  as  deflitute  of 
furniture  as  the  reft.  Some,  indeed,  were 
quite  empty,  and  others  even  without 
windows,  in  place  of  which  pieces  of 
board  were  nailed  up,  which  rendered 
the  apartments  entirely  dark.  There  feem- 
ed no  end  of  thefe  great  gloomy  rooms ; 
the  furvey  of  them  was  little  calculated 
to  encourage  that  cheerful  train  of  thought 
which  I  had  indulged  in  the  morning.  As  I 
looked  over  the  bulaftrades  into  the  great 
hall,  or  call  my  eyes  along  the  extenfive 
range  of  rooms  and  galleries,  not  even, 
the  brilliant  light  of  an  Italian  iky  could 
drive  from  my  mind  the  idea  of  their 
being  vifited  by  no&urnal  fpe&res. 

"  The  remembrance  of  what  my  con- 
ductor had  told  me,   that  I  could  never 
efcape,  {truck  cold  upon  my  heart.     The 
lone  and  ifolated  fituation  of  this  mourn- 
ful 
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ful  folitude  feemed  to  confirm  it  but  too 
ftrongly.  I  liftened  at  a  window  to  the 
founds  around  the  houfe,  by  which  I 
thought  I  could  judge  whether  there  were 
many  inhabitants  ;  but  I  heard  only  the 
notes   of  birds,    who  were   now    in    the 

feafon  of  fong No  human  voice  was 

heard — no  noife  of  mechanics,  or  la- 
bourers, about  the  offices ;  and  towards 
evening,  as  the  variety  of  birds  without 
ceafed  their  chorus,  a  filence  fo  folemn 
pervaded  the  place,  that  I  felt  my  terror 
return,  as  if  my  child  and  I  were  the  only 
living  creatures  in  this  vaft  edifice. 

"  My  filent  keeper  however,  regularly 
returned  with  food  ;  and  as  I  thought, 
on  the  Fecond  day,  that  me  regarded  me 
with  lefs  afperity,  I  again  attempted  to 
enter  into  converfation  with  her. 

"  I  began  by  expreffing  my  concern 
for  the  trouble  I  gave  her,  and  aflced,  if 
{he  alone  executed  all  the  bufinefs  of  this 
large  houfe  ? — She  replied,  that  me  had 
help  when  (he  wanted  it. 

*  Alas! 
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*Alas!  (then  faid  I),  how  much  hap- 
pier you  are  than  I  am! — I  fhould  be 
content,  methinks,  if  I  had  one  female 
companion  to  fpeak  to.  ...Indeed  I  mould 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you 
would  now  and  then  fit  with  me — it  is 
extremely  dreary  never  to  hear  the  found 
of  a  human  voice.' 

*  Ahime,  Signora !  (replied  the  woman, 
who  was  called  Cattina) — Ahime  !  you 
complain  of  want  of  company  already ! — 
and  7,  Signora,  pray  to  the  blefled  Lady 
that  we  may  not  fee  at  the  caftle  any 
other  perfons  than  are  here  now,  at  leaft 
while  I  am  its  inhabitant ;  but  perhaps, 
Signora,  you  might  not  hold  in  abhor- 
rence fuch  vifitors  as  have  been  here  in 
former  times,  and  not  fo  long  ago,  that 
is,  not  fo  very  long  ago  neither.' 

"  I  afked  what  vifitors  fhe  could  mean 
in  a  place  like  this,  which  feemed  to  me 
to  be  the  very  extremity  of  Europe. 

'  Yes,  (replied  fhe),  it  is  a  long  long 
way  off,  to  be  fure,  from  any  great  town; 
but  the  vifitors  I  mean  are  not  Chriftians* 

as 
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as  we  are,  of  this  country,  but  Pagans- 
and  Heretics  like  the  wicked  Englifh. 
This  caftle  has  been  plundered  by  the 
Algerines  three  or  four  times,    and  that 

is  the  reafon  that  my 

(fhe  fuddenly  recollected  herfelf,  paufed, 
and  then  went  on) — that  the  owners  of  it 
never  have  refided  here  for  I  don't  know 
how  many  years ;  and  nothing  is  now  ever 
left  in  the  houfe  of  any  value.' 

"  My  very  foul  failed  within  me  as  I 
heard  this. — '  O  merciful  Heaven !  (ex- 
claimed 1),  and  thefe  Algerines  yet  come 
occafionally  to  this  coaft! — and  you  think 
it  not  impoffible  but  that  they  may  re- 
turn hither  ? Tell  me,  Madam,  I  en- 
treat you,  how  long  it  is  fince  they  were 
here  ?  ' 

(  Three  or  four  years,  perhaps,  (aru 
fwered  Cattina,  refuming  her  ufual  cold 
manner).  I  don't  know,  however,  ex- 
actly as  to  that  ;  perhaps  they  may  not 
land  on  the  coaft  again,  or  not  juft  here, 
for  they  know  there  is  nothing  of  value 
for  them  to  take:   but  then,  indeed,  we 

have 
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have  no  defence;  formerly  there  was  a 
guard  kept  at  the  cattle,  and  thofe  guns 
that  you  fee  there  below  were  kept  loaded 
to  drive  away  the  infidels,  but  all  that  is 
laid  afide  now.  For  my  part  I  am  not 
much  afraid.' 

"  I  now  doubted  whether  Cattina  had 
not  told  me  this,  to  add  to  my  punifhment 
by  all  the  aggravation  of  imaginary  ter- 
rors. I  had  hardly  courage  to  inquire 
farther;  yet  I  ventured  to  make  her  fome 
farther  queftions,  and  fhe  took  me  to  a 
window  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  hbufe, 
where  (he  fhewed  me  evident  marks  of 
the  depredations  made  by  the  Barbarians, 
who  had,  (he  faid,  about  five  and  twenty 
years  before  landed  to  the  number  of 
fifty,  and  killed  all  the  men  who  were  then 
in  the  houfe,  carrying  off  the  women  and 
children,  not  only  from  the  caftle,  but  the 
villages  around  it. — c  And  who  (faid  I), 
then  refided  in  the  caftle? — Were  the  own- 
ers themfelves  among  thofe  who  fuffered?' 

"  Cattina  looked  as  if  fhe  would  fay — 
'  And  do  you  really  think  yourfelf  cunning 

enough 
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enough  to  engage  me,  by  thefe  queftions, 
to  betray  my  truft?'— She  then,  aflFeding 
not  perfectly  to  underftand  my  queftion, 
for  we  had  already  been  once  or  twice 
puzzled  in  our  dialogue,  left  me  to  brood 
alone  over  the  additional  dread  me  had 
impreffed  upon  me.  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  upon  the  fea,  which  I  had 
formerly  gazed  at  with  fo  much  pleafure  : 
now,  as  the  laft  rays  of  the  fetting  fun  il- 
luminated its  waves  with  glowing  light,  1 
fancied  that  they  might  guide  fome  in- 
human pirates  towards  thefe  lonely  and 
defencelefs  walls,  and  that  the  vengeance 
of  your  mother,  your  cruel  mother,  had 
looked  forward  with  malignant  fatisfa6lion 
to  fuch  a  cataftrophe,  and  had  devoted  me 
and  my  child  to  davery — a  fate  infinitely 
worfe  than  death. 

"  O  Montalbert !  what  a  night  I  pafied 
after  this  difcovery  ! — I  forgot  my  real 
terrors  only  to  be  aflaulted  by  all  that 
fancy  could  colled :  yet,  I  heard  you, 
I  faw  you  in  my  dreams,  but  it  was  con- 
tending with  thefe   lawlefs  -plunderers  of 

the 
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the  fea,  for  the  fafety  of  your  wife  and 

ycur  boy I  faw  you  ftruggling  with 

numbers ;  I  fhrieked,  awoke,  and  liltened 
in  breathlefs  terror  to  hear  if  this  fearful 
vifion  was  not  realifed,  though  you,  Mon- 
talbert,  l  knew  were  not  there.  All,  how- 
ever, was  ftill  around  me,  and  I  heard  only 
the  foft  breathing  of  my  child  as  he  lay 
fleeping  on  my  arm,  while  my  tears  fell  on 
his  cheek.  Thus  paffed  the  firft  eight  and 
forty  hours  of  my  abode  here." 
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